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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is resuired as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


FOR A SPIRITUAL AWAKENING 


E start 1986 with a movement under full head- 
way for a spiritual awakening in the Uni- 
versalist Church. We are for that movement 

one hundred percent. The mechanics of it leave us 
cold. The heart of it fills us with enthusiasm. Per- 
haps there are others in the same boat with us. Let 
us stop our caviling and get back of the movement. 
Of course we could have found a better name for it. 
Of course we could have written a better prospectus. 
Of course we could have been greater leaders. But 
let us overlook these truths, or pseudo-truths, impor- 
tant as they seem to us. The fact is that someone 
wants to wake us up spiritually. If we sense what 
that means, and if we discover that they can do it, we 
shall bless them as long as we live. We suspect that 
the movement is significant as a reminder to us as 
individuals, and not so important to us as attendants 
upon a group conference or upon mass meetings. Is 
there a spiritual life? Are we missing it? Are we 
letting the world, the flesh and the devil destroy it? 
Are we preaching to others when we ourselves are 
castaways? Are we decorous and acceptable per- 
formers in an ecclesiastical show? The answer is for 
some people no, and for other people yes. 

In his memoirs entitled “And Gladly Teach,”’ 
Bliss Perry writes delightfully of Professor Churchill 
of Andover Seminary, who said, “A clergyman should 
always read the Bible as if he were himself listening to 
its message as well as conveying it to his congrega- 
tion,” and Bliss Perry adds, “‘A counsel of perfection 
which is violated every Sunday.’ If he is spiritually 
awakened the minister can not help reading it as if he 
were hearing the message too. 

The preliminary meetings for “Loyalty Month” 
and the public services of the month will have value 
in reminding us, in guiding us, in helping us, but the 
awakening itself will come in places away from such 
addenda to religion—in the closet, in the study, in the 
solitary walk, on one’s knees, with a great book, or in 
associating with our highest thoughts and being active 
in the most unselfish ways. 

And lest we become proud in our spiritual isola- 
tion, and lest we forget how the work of the world must 
be done, we are asked to associate ourselves with 
others in this movement. The spiritual life is the 


object and end of all churches. To develop it is the 
mission of our church. 

In direct ratio to our success in developing it 
for ourselves and for others will be our success in the 


work of the groups that we call Universalist churches. 


* * 


TEN DRAMATIC HAPPENINGS OF 1935 


DITORS throughout the country were asked to 

iD pick out the ten most important news stories of 
1935: 
lowing result: 

Number one, a saga of the skies, is the story of 
the crash of the airplane in which Wiley Post and Will 
Rogers lost their lives. Number two is the story of 
Mussolini’s order to begin the invasion of Ethiopia. 
Probably some of our readers will agree with us that 
it is a distorted perspective that puts number one 
ahead of number two—or ahead of numbers three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, for that matter. 
Number three is the trial of Hauptmann, number four 
the assassination of Huey Long, number five the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court holding the N. R. A. 
unconstitutional, number six Hitler’s proclamation 
that the Versailles Treaty was ended, number seven 
the dust storms, number eight the hurricane across the 
Florida Keys, number nine the first flight of the China 
Clipper, and number ten the rescue of the passengers 
of the Mohawk. 

The mere reading of these headlines picked out of 
thousands reminds us how important has been. the 
year through which we have been passing. We have 
been making history. Some of it to our imperfect 
sight seems like poor history, but probably time will 
show men that once again some bad things turned out 


Tabulation of answers shows the fol- 


‘to be good and ‘some good things turned out to be bad. 


We can only do our best and leave the rest to Gad. 

If it showld turn out that, for the first time in 
history, a dictator, ambitious to conquer the world, 
had been stopped by the united insight and conscience 
of mankind, Mussolini would not have lived in vain. 
He would be Exhibit A of a movement that might 
help redeem mankind. 

There was one good thing about Hitler’s proc- 
lamation. It showed the nations that they could not 
sow the wind without reaping the whirlwind. Agree- 
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ments bind both sides. We people in the allied coun- 
tries were quite willing to have the Versailles agree- 
ments bind just one side. Well, we played with fire 
and endangered our entire house. 

Inasmuch as large numbers throw overboard all 
of their religion when they begin to talk about politics, 
we shall not show the silver lining in the N. R. A. 
cloud, or vice versa, simply contenting ourselves with 
the comment that people who talk about laying pro- 
fane hands on the Constitution every time some one 
wants to amend it in a perfectly constitutional way 
are on a par intellectually with the folks who think a 
creed is sacrosanct and a liturgy handed down by 
God Himself. 

Probably if all of the editors voting had lived 
in the area of the dust storms, the headline which 
carried the story of that tragic episode would be num- 
ber one. We have an idea that there is more to that 
story, in silent heroism of men, women and little chil- 
dren, than ever got into print, or ever will. 

We notice that there is nothing dealing with a 
church which occupies a place in this list of events. 
Can it be that we who know ourselves to be in the 
center of things are regarded by practical editors as 
on the outskirts? And are they right? Or is it true 
that the most momentous things of history are the 
most silent? Is it possible that our most potent edi- 
torials and sermons do their work in a realm which 
headlines never plumb? We believe that to be the 
fact. 

But there were headlines about courageous priests 
and ministers in Germany who stood out for liberty 
of conscience against the dictator. ‘Their action 
makes one of the great stories of 1935. 

* * 


ANTHONY EDEN, IDEALIST 


F it had not occurred after the- vote was taken, 
it is likely that the appointment of Captain 
Anthony Eden as British Foreign Secretary would 

have been put down by the editors as one of the 
major events of 1985. He is a statesman who believes 
heart and soul in the League of Nations. He holds 
that if ever Furope is to be set in order and freed from 
the danger of war, it must be by common action of the 
nations. 

A tractical plan to make Mussolini desist was 
worked out by Premier Laval of France and Sir 
Semuel Hoare of England, to buy Mussolini off by 
giving him much of what he went to war to get. This 
<o shocked the rank and file of people in England that 
the plan had to be abandoned. Almost to a man 
Fngland is against getting into a war, but almost to a 
man England is for imposing sanctions upon Italy 
through the League of Nations, whatever it may lead 
to. Captain Eden represents that point of view. We 
represent that point of view. 

<cme admirable people take the position that no 
step must ever be taken which might lead to war. 
There is much to be said for their contention. War is 
one of the worst afflictiors that can come to a nation. 
F specially in the year 1985 it might conceivably ce- 
strey the greater part of what we call civilizaticn. 
Lcoked at in cold blood, war is the acme of stupidity 
and evil. But if war comes as the result of the effort to 


stop it and to abolish it, is it as great an evil as to 
stand still and do nothing to stop it? If it is only at 
great cost that we shall achieve an ordered world free 
from war, then we say that such a result will justify 
any cost. 

Anthony Eden stands for stern resistance through 
the League of Nations to the arrogant pretensions of 
Italy. God give him wisdom and strength. 


* * 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE LINDBERGHS 


UBLIC sentiment is divided concerning the de- 
parture of Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh from 
these shores. 

There is little division of opinion about the 
Colonel or his charming wife. They are noble young 
people, modest in the face of universal acclaim, com- 
petent, courageous, high-minded. 

Nor is there difference of opinion about the 
tragedy which came into their lives with the death 
of their little son. The anguish of a father and mother 
in the weeks of uncertainty, the suffering of each in 
the suffering of the other, the horror of the end, the 
strain of the murder trial, have been felt by all people 
with any imagination or heart. 

But the dramatic exit from the country with de- 
tailed explanations in papers like The New York 
Times has divided us into two camps. Some say 
that Colonel Lindbergh’s action will have a salutary 
effect upon the country, stirring it to activity in the 
detection of crime and the control of the yellow press. 
Others say that the explanations, if really inspired by 
Colonel Lindbergh, show a lamentable ignorance of 
the right way to do things. If they had simply an- 
nounced publicly a visit to England and had gone 
like anyone else, few people would have paid much 
attention to the incident. Now they have put their 
living son all unwittingly into the spotlight again, 
focused the attention of gangsters upon him and stirred 
keen criminal brains on both sides of the Atlantic to 
match wits with the police. They have slapped the 
country which created them, gave them their oppor- 
tunities, and idolized them. 

We admire Colonel Lindbergh and his parents, 
his wife and her parents, and we think that his mod- 
esty is as priceless a gift to his country as his courage, 
but we confess that we are sorry to see him depart in 
a way to publicly rebuke his fellow countrymen, and 
we doubt if he finds any place safer or better for his 
son than his native land. 

* 2k 
COMPETENT ADMINISTRATORS NEEDED 


F ever fascism comes to this country, it was brought 
out recently by one of the Chicago University dis- 
cussions of good government over the radio, it 

is quite as likely to come from poor administration as 
anything else. 

The executives in the United States seem to think 
that their one job is to make a plan and have that 
plan adopted by the legislature. This accomplished, “s 
they seem inclined to wash their hands of responsi- 
bility for carrying it out. 

These Chicago debaters agreed that a break-down 
in the execution of a good plan might be more serious 
even than choosing a bad plan. Former Governor Al- 
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fred E. Smith of New York was cited as an example of 
a Governor who spent a good part of his energy in 
securing competent administration all along the line. 

We have developed to a point where we see that 
we have to have specially qualified people for the job 
of teaching, and for our public health and engineering 
jobs, but we still are quite willing to let anybody step 
into a majority of government jobs. 

It is an encouraging sign to have someone give 
Harvard two million dollars to found a school to train 
government administrators. Weneed them much more 
than we need additional business administrators. 

The qualities called for in the two types of service 
are basically dissimilar. To make a plan calls for the 
qualities of patience, open-mindedness, bringing all 
shades of opinion together. To execute a plan once 
agreed upon calls for ending debate, closing the mind, 
substituting a certain ruthlessness for gentleness and 
riding roughshod over the obstacles. 

One of the most courageous Socialists we ever 
knew, after living a life-time in Washington, confessed 
to us in a moment of candor that his one fear about 
Socialism was that it would throw too heavy a load 
upon government administration. That fear should 
not deter us from making our servant, the govern- 
ment, do the things that we need done, but it should 
put us upon our guard against throwing things upon a 
central government which can better be done in a 
local community, and against trusting any good fellow 
with a job because he happens to need it or want it, 
or has been useful to the party machine. 

* * 


WE STAND ON ALL-CONQUERING LOVE 


HERE are many spiritual helps. A friend may be 
2 one of the most powerful of spiritual helps. A 
book, great music, travel, work, may bring 
spiritual help. A church is for the specific object of 
giving spiritual help, and if it does not it had better 
cease to be. The help comes by influencing our 
thoughts, our feelings, our will. Whatever tries to 
give spiritual help succeeds directly in the ratio that 
it does something basic in the individual himself. 
Ags good a statement as we have ever seen of 
what spiritual help actually is was contained in an 
address of T. Rhondda Williams at Brighton, Eng- 
lend, last September. He said: “It is help to get the 
mind down beneath the surfaces into the deeper im- 
plications of life; to put the heart into communication 
with the great reservoir of Divine Love; to pull one- 
self together in the distraction of any trouble or dis- 
tress, into a great inward unity that will be able to 
stand and to overcome; to discharge with fidelity 
any duty that life lays upon us; to help to appreciate 
spiritual reality above all the things of time or sense; 
to trust in the infinite goodness and love of God even 
in the blackest circumstances; to forgive those who 
trespass against us and to be reconcilers in a world at 
strife; to help to discern the good in others whatever 
evil may be in their life, and to seek to link them up 
by means of that good to the redemptive forces; to 
help to make Christian love the dominant thing in 
life,”’ 
It is not selfish to want to get something by going 
to church. It is not selfish to demand that our 


churches do something for us. Such wants and de- 
mands can be selfish, but they do not have to be. The 
feeling that the church does little or nothing for us Jies 
back of much of the modern indifference to the church. 
As one of our own leading laymen has said lately, 
“the people who crowd into Christian Science churches 
believe that the church does something for them.’ 
It would not be a slight service, would it, if any agency 
helped us to discharge every duty that life lays on us 
willingly, cheerfully, effectively? Nor would it be 
a slight service if it helped us to trust in the Eternal 
Goodness and happy outcome, no matter how black 
the circumstances surrounding us. Nor if it enabled 
us to handle every question, economic or political or 
personal, with a dominating desire to do the best 
possible for everybody. Nor if it made us conscious 
every day that we do not walk alone. Such feelings, 
thoughts, attitudes, would mark the spiritual-minded 
man. Owr churches are for that. We as individuals 
can cooperate with others through the churches in the 
blessed, satisfying work of bringing spiritual help to 
other people and of getting spiritual help ourselves. 

Much more basic than questions as to how we can 
get people to attend church or support churches are 
the questions which concern making our churches 
centers of spiritual light and life. We can never do it 
by being foolishly optimistic about the spiritual 
weariness and indifference which we have absorbed 
from the times. And certainly we can never do it by 
yielding to pessimism. We can do it, though, by 
facing with calm, cool intelligence all the circum- 
stances of the age in which we have been put to work, 
and by resolving that, so far as our own lives are con- 
cerned, they shall stand on the rock of the patient, 
persistent, determined love of God. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


John Ruskin pointed out that there is a twenty 
times worse way of taking God’s name in vain than 
swearing in the street. ‘It is to ask God for what we 
don’t want. If you do not wish for His kingdom, don’t 
pray for it. But if you do, you must do more than 
pray for it: you must work for it.” 


When a bus full of happy folks homeward bound 
with Christmas gifts plunges suddenly into the icy 
depths of a river, some people sense the inscrutable ~ 
decrees of the Infinite, while others point out that a 
few pans of coal ashes or a little sand might easily 
avert many such tragedies. 


Five thousand people were turned away from the 
Academy of Medicine, New York, recently, on a night 
when Alexis Carrel was announced to speak. Wist- 
fully the world seeks light on ‘Man, the Unknown.” 


Admit that Japan ought to have been curbed 
first, admit that Mussolini is an able man, admit that 
other nations have grabbed territory in the past, is 
it ever wrong to start doing right? 


Whatever we like or dislike about Senator Schall’s 
views, his courage and determination in the face of 
sudden blindness enrich life for everybody. 
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“Put First Things First” 


The Program for Loyalty Month 
Walter H. Macpherson 


6 é4| laymen preparatory to the work outlined for 


% & ©! Loyalty Month by our Superintendent Gen- 
GAY eral, Dr. Roger F. Etz, and endorsed at the 
meeting of the Roard of Trustees of the General 
Convention held in New York November 12, gave 
promise that our ministers and people are awake to 
the responsibility that these times have laid upon the 
hearts and minds of liberals everywhere. 

For the first time since your president has been 
connected with denominational affairs (and that runs 
back twenty-five years), there is evidence among our 
people of a growing sense of the importance and 
validity of hierarchy. In other words, we are wit- 
nessing a willingness on the part of Universalists to 
accept whole-heartedly suggestions for effective co- 
operation, and a willingness to act. The great thing 
at this moment is willingness to act, and, in as far as 
it is humanly possible for liberals, to act together, 
in obedience to a call louder than the voice of the in- 
dividual. 

Anyone with any degree of historical perspective 
knows that there is a sense in which mankind is al- 
ways at the crossroads of decision. The greater the 
degree of historical perspective the clearer will be the 
sense of clairvoyance to enable each generation to see 
and choose the path that leads somewhere. 

It is not enough to say, as Livingstone is reported 
to have said in the jungles of Africa, ““Anywhere, so it 
be forward.” 

It is much better to reply when someone asks, 
“Will you join our forward movement?” “Forward to 
what?”’ 

The Washington Convention not only sounded a 
call for a Forward Movement, but supplied us with a 
map showing clearly a road over which we may travel 
forward to a definite goal. 

The November 30 issue of The Christian Leader 
contains that map as expressed in a definitely out- 
lined program for collective action, with a goal that 
can be attained. 

I venture the prophecy that the greatest gain as 
a result of action on the program for Loyalty Month, 
will be a sense of power that always comes to those 
who have learned through experience that it is eternally 
true that ‘‘one shall chase a thousand, and two shall 
put ten thousand to flight.” 

The significance of this program will be more 
evident if our people understand that, after its pre- 
sentation to your Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, it was discussed by a full 
meeting of the Board from early in the morning into 
the late hours of the same day. 

As outlined, it is the result of much thought, not 
by one man, but by all your elected representatives. 
And all who have had a part in shaping it to its 
present form believe it is a challenge to our whole 
membership. 

It puts first things first, namely, the need of 


R HPORTS from state meetings of ministers and 


realization on our part of our great spiritual heritage, 
and our responsibility in a time of world crisis for 
stewardship of the inexpressible riches of the whole 
liberal tradition. ' 

We therefore urge our clergy and every lay mem- 
ber of our beloved church to accept the program and 
to cooperate in the fulfillment of its possibilities. 

We face a new year that may witness a world- 
wide assault upon every ideal of Christianity. Thought- 
ful men and women everywhere will be urged by the 
force of events to surrender all the ideals and implica- 
tions inseparably connected with the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of man for panaceas and 
new messianic hopes expressed in Fascism and Com- 
munism. 

We shall all be tempted to accept the measure of 
security offered by the status quo. This is not for us. 

The Washington Convention requickened in us 
visions of a city whose builder and maker is God. 
We are not children of Time, nor of a limited locality. 
Weare a colony from Heaven, and we dare not, except 
with peril to our souls, forget that we are the called 
of God according to His purpose. ‘Therefore, as 
President of the Universalist General Convention, 
conscious that I have the full sympathy and support 
of every officer of the Convention, and of every State 
Superintendent, and of all of our clergy, I urge upon 
every member and adherent of our fellowship an 
equally full and sympathetic loyal support of the 
program for Loyalty Month. 

From time to time I hope to have the privilege 
of speaking through the pages of The Christian Leader 
to all of like mind. I pray for all who are accepting 
the program for Loyalty Month the vision of a great 
purpose, and a steadfastness of mind that will bring 
the rich measures of reward that come to all who be- 
ae conscious that they are co-workers together with 

xOQ. 

This is no time for the complacent optimism that 
characterized the thinking of so many liberals before 
the World War proved that there can be regression 
as well as progression. Liberals are called upon to 
think realistically, if all the ideals of the liberal faith 
are not to be crushed by one form of despotism or 
another. 

Certain ugly facts must be faced. 

The world is rapidly assuming the form of an 
armed camp. 

Blatant chauvinists are challenging the ancient 
rights of a free press and free speech, and there are 
already forces at work to muzzle the pulpit. 

Poverty exists in the midst of plenty. 

Far be it from me to diagram a program for in- 
dividual action, but the implications of Universalism 
are far-reaching. ‘Let every man be persuaded in his 
own mind.” 


But I am quite sure that unless Universalist lay- ~~ 


men accept the challenge and rally with other liberals 
who know that “eternal vigilance is the price of 
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liberty,” we may wake to find a situation in our midst 
paralleling the conditions under which liberals in 
Germany and Italy, not to mention Russia, are living 
today. 

“What then,’ say some, ‘‘must we do to be saved?’ 

I say to every layman in our fellowship, “Put 
first things first.” Study this program for Loyalty 
Month as outlined in the Leader. Observe that it 
puts first things first. Observe also that it is a four- 
fold program, taking into account not only the per- 
sonal implications of Universalism but the social im- 
plications as well. 

It is a balanced program calling for thought, 
study and action. 

It is a challenge not only for a month, but for a 
life-time of effort. 

It has in it none of the objectives of the Million 
Dollar Drive so nobly and sacrificially led by Dr. John 
Smith Lowe and his associates. 

It calls for something infinitely harder to get 


people to give. Itisa call and a challenge to all of us 
as members of the Universalist Church to give our- 
selves. 

Everything else will follow. 

First, let us produce wniversalists among Uni- 
versalists. 

The day of the “anti-hellian’” is past. Dawns, 
the hour that will awaken men willing to think God’s 
thoughts after Him. In the words of Edwin Mark- 
ham: 


Are you sheltered, curled up and content by your world’s warm 
fire? 
Then I say that your soul is in danger. 
The sons of the light, they are down with God in the mire, 
God in the manger. 


Then rouse from your perilous ease; to your sword and your 
shield! 
Your ease is the ease of the cattle! 
Hark! The bugles are calling, “Out, Out! to some field— 
Out to some battle.’ 


A Tribute to William L. Sullivan” 


Harold E. B. Speight 


% R[UR friend, to whom we pay today the tributes 
of affection, respect, and gratitude, faced 
the severest test which the seeker after truth 
can encounter. The way he met that test, 
= aon he took in obedience to conscience, revealed 
the greatness of his character, the depth of his re- 
ligious life, and the devotion with which he served the 
highest cause man can serve. 

Educated within the Roman Church and trained 
for its priesthood, William Sullivan gave himself, under 
the direction of that church, to the teaching of young 
men who were fired by a like zeal for the faith. The 
keen powers of mind which very early manifested 
themselves and justified his selection for important 
responsibilities were for a while satisfied in this work, 
even thrilled by its possibilities. The wide sweep of 
Catholic theology, the closely-knit system of dogma, 
and the universality of the claims of the church must 
have made a-great appeal to the earnest, logical and 
active-minded priest and teacher. But in time that 
keenness of intellect and the native independence we 
came to know as a characteristic trait asserted them- 
selves in a critical consideration of what the church 
taught as final and unquestionable truth. He found 
that the questions which his own mind had enter- 
tained were troubling younger men; they confided in 
him and looked upon him as a leader. He faced the 
question whether he could profess belief where there 
were grounds only for opinion. Supposing he could 
justify silent acquiescence on his own part in obedience 
to youthful vows, could he train others in the arts of 
compromise and casuistry? The alternative became 
clear. It was a painful one, involving a severance of 
blessed and precious ties. 

For a time William Sullivan felt that he and 
others in a like situation might render their spiritual 
Mother a service commensurate with their love and 


*For the Memorial Service of the Germantown Unitarian 
Society, December 15, 1935. 


loyalty. They might show her the imperative need for 
her frank acceptance of the work of modern scholars 
in the interpretation of history, in their study of the 
Bible, in their researches into the nature of the physical 
world. They might show her how eagerly some of her 
sons would serve if they were not called upon to 
stultify reason and to silence conscience. But the 
answer given to these brave spirits was a proud de- 
mand made by the ultimate authority of the church 
that they should repudiate modernism and renounce 
the ideals of free inquiry. At last the issue was clear. 
Conform, profess unqualified acceptance of all dogma, 
however shaky its foundations in history and philos- 
ophy, or else go out into the wilderness, leave the shel- 
ter of the ancient home, sever the personal ties which 


- years of service and teaching and a common devotion 


have forged, accept the stigma of the renegade! And 
he went out, not knowing whither he went, but as one 
seeking a better country. And he went almost alone. 

You and I, whose religious associations have been 
free associations somewhat comparable to our mem- 
bership in organizations we can join by a flourish of 
the pen and leave without the courtesy of resignation, 
can realize what such a step meant only by straining 
the imagination. I think I understood when, one day 
in California, Dr. Sullivan and I boarded a street car 
and I observed a friendly acquaintance, a Paulist 
Father, whom I wished at once to introduce to Dr. 
Sullivan. This, I learned, was one of his former pupils 
and dear friends whom he had not seen for years, but 
the younger man could not allow himself to recognize 
his former teacher and the older man would not em- 
barrass his former student by seeking even a look of 
recognition. We were together once for two weeks in 
Detroit and a similar incident occurred. It was not 
easy for our friend to conceal the deep pain which such 
separations caused him. 

Why did Dr. Sullivan pay the heavy price im- 
posed on those who decide they must be free after 
being so long directed in the most intimate concerns cf 
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life? It was not because he repudiated authority and 
wished to think and speak and act merely as he 
pleased. No! It was because he realized that obedi- 
ence to man and to man-made institutions had become 
incompatible with his obedience to a higher authority 
than any church could rightly claim. He could have 
used the words of Huxley, the great scientist, with 
slight amendment but without change of meaning: “If 
wife and child and name and fame were all to be lost 
to me one after the other as the penalty, still I will 
not lie.”’ 

A modern statesman, writing of another political 
leader to whose leadership of British Labor he suc- 
ceeded, said of his friend that he always seemed to be 
living in the presence of a “grand crowned Authority.” 
It was this grand crowned Authority that William 
Sullivan obeyed when he took the lonely way of heresy; 
it was this same Authority he obeyed throughout his 
remaining years, so fruitful for our good. To its 
stern monitions he listened and led others to listen; 
to its loving appeal he testified in tender words that 
moved cold hearts. And in its service he found indeed 
a perfect freedom, for nothing that concerned man was 
alien to this God of Truth and Right, and his own wide- 
ranging interests and enthusiasms could never carry 
him beyond the realm of solemn obligation to the One 
he served. 

I come now to what always appealed to me as a 
sign of greatness in William Sullivan. He had no 
patience, of course, with those who knowingly perpet- 
uated superstition, he could blaze with rightous in- 
dignation against all who prostituted to base uses the 
great church he had left. But he cherished all the 
precious gifts of mind and heart, all the insights and 
sound habits, all the deep devotional experiences, which 
he owed to his spiritual alma mater. He found no 
satisfaction in throwing stones at stained glass win- 


dows, ened which he well knew simple and earnest 
souls, according to their light, were communing with 
God. He was concerned to spend his energy in bring- 
ing to those who worshiped with him, as it were, under 
the open sky, the divine peace and the divine call 
which he had found both in the sanctuaries men build 
and in that temple of the living God which is not 
made with hands. 

Thus was William Sullivan’s life, in his service 
within the ancient Church, in the crisis of decision 
when a larger faith challenged a life-time loyalty, and 
in his later service within churches of the Free Spirit, a 
life of devotion to the Inner Light. He gave his youth 
to the tending of the Light which his church held 
up to guide men on their way, he was responsive to 
the Light of a larger truth which God directly gave 
him, and to the end he was eager for whatever further 
illumination might yet come, here and _ hereafter. 
Goethe’s dying words expressed a deep desire that 
William Sullivan ever acknowledged—‘“More light, 
more light!’ Never did he despise the candlepower of 
man’s unaided reason, but he had slight patience with 
those who said that the light of reason and the hope 
of betterment would suffice for mankind. He was 
acutely sensitive to a need he felt within himself and 
saw also in the lives of many who turned to him for 
guidance and inspiration, the need for deep reverence 
and great humility in the Divine Presence, the need 
for a sense of the inescapable responsibilities of life, 
the need for a spiritual church, a fellowship of souls, 
in which the just and the true and the righteous of all 
ages, all followers of Christ, a Catholic company in- 
deed, enjoy an eternal fellowship with one another and 
with God. That reverence, humility, and sense of 
obligation many caught from him; and for many he 
opened wide the gateways into that Church Uni- 
versal. 


Should Clergymen Join a Labor Union? 


George Milton Janes 


@|HOULD Clergymen Join a Labor Union?” is 
<a, + the question heading a recent editorial in The 
Christian Century, and to this question an 
phn apparently affirmative answer is given: it is 
elagned “that preachers should do something besides 
talking.” This editorial has been followed by an 
article by David M. Cory in The Christian Leader, 
giving a vigorous answer in the affirmative. The 
present writer, while in sympathy with the objects of 
labor unions and believing that they deserve the 
good will of everyone, nevertheless holds quite strongly 
that clergymen have no business to join a labor union. 
Why? Take first the opposite question: Should 
clergymen join an employers’ or a manufacturers’ as- 
sociation? Church members and attendants are found 
in these associations and among them a clergyman 
would find, perhaps, some of his most loyal supporters. 
But would they be a majority in any case, granting 
that in some churches they might be an influential 
minority? Should a clergyman espouse the economic 
interests of only one part of his congregation? Would 
a church remain Christian if its clergymen became a 
partisan by joining an employers’ association? The 


answer to the questions is plain; it is an emphatic No. 
As a further fact, most employers’ associations are 
militant organizations, for their purpose is domination. 
For instance, the so-called open shop is in the majority 
of cases not open at all, for a man cannot get a job in 
it if it is known that he is a member of a labor union, 
although the idea is given that it is open to all, regard- 
less of the affiliations of the worker, and it is falsely 
described as the American way. A non-union man 
has some chance of becoming a union member and 
getting into a closed union shop (open only to union 
members), but with an open shop a union member may 
get in but he does not usually stay very long. Al- 
though something may be said in favor of the company 
union, still, as in the open shop, the dominant motive 
is company control. Then again, many employers’ 


associations fight strikes with the single dominant 
purpose of smashing the union by fair means or foul. 
It may be that all employers’ associations are not so 
black as here painted, but a clergyman is supposed to 
represent all classes, and so should be free from any 
entangling alliances. 

corrupt good manners. 


Moreover, evil communications- .. 
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Now let us turn to the original question: Should 
clergymen join a labor union? Here the foregoing 
arguments apply with equal force. Like the employers’ 
association the labor union is a militant organization. 
The only real difference is that the laborors are usually 
weaker in bargaining power than their employers. 
As in the employers’ association, the essential aim of 
the labor union is to dominate. It is a fight on both 
sides for control of wages, hours, and conditions. 
If the employer is stronger, he wins; if labor is stronger, 
it wins, and if there is a balancing of strength, a 
compromise usually ensues in which neither side gets 
all its demands. Herein is the social justification of 
the demand on the part of labor for the right to or- 
ganize and bargain. If employers organize, labor 
should have the same privilege. The only trouble, per- 
haps, is that the consumer is usually left out in the cold. 
The steel strike of 1919 was won by the employers by 
ruthless methods, even the denial of civil rights. 
Labor, likewise, employs violence, and the life of a 
“scab,” a strike-breaker, is not a good insurance risk. 
But, of course, two wrongs do not make aright. Labor 
disputes are not Sunday school affairs even at the 
best, as may be educed from a personal experience of 
the writer. There had been a bitter jurisdictional 
dispute in Chicago between the steam-fitters and the 
plumbers as to who should do certain pieces of work. 
During the fracas one man had been killed and a 
number more or less injured. The writer, searching 
for information on unionism in general, wandered 
into the headquarters of one of the local unions con- 
cerned, but soon became aware that the atmosphere 
was not right for inquiries and decided that discretion 
was the better part of valor. Clergymen should get a 
realistic view of what is involved in labor disputes. 

After this preliminary discussion, let us examine 
the article in The Christian Leader. We find that 
clergymen are urged to form their own labor unions. 
One already formed is the Ministers’ Union of America, 
organized on April 9, 1931, by a small group of liberal 
clergymen who were called together by the Rev. Ed- 
mund B. Chaffee, head of the Labor Temple (Presby- 
terian) in New York City. The aims of the union, 
among others, are “to carry on a more effective pro- 
gram of cooperation with organized labor and to im- 
prove the ethical and professional standards of the 
religious calling.” The union has been active in 
strikes, and its members have served on the picket 
line, addressed meetings, helped in securing financial 
relief for the strikers, and taken part in labor parades 
and demonstrations. In a word, it has apparently 
identified itself actively with the interests of organized 
labor. Now all this seems to imply, firstly, that the 
clergymen concerned are connected with religious con- 
gregations made up mostly, if not entirely, of wage- 
earners, and, secondly, that organized labor has all 
the right on its side. However, most clergymen have 
mixed congregations, made up of business men, pro- 
fessional people, salaried people, and farmers, and 
they should not identify themselves with the interests 
of only one class. Justice, brotherhood, right living, 
and right relations apply to all men and to all classes. 
The business of a clergyman is to get all of his con- 
gregation to have a larger social vision. He does not 
need to be a member of an employers’ association on 


the one hand, or of a labor organization on the other, 
to preach, by word and deed, social justice to all.\ @@ 

As to the implication that labor has all the right 
on its side, we might consider the following case: A 
strike recently took place in a plant with over twelve 
hundred workers, out of which number only about two 
hundred belonged to the union which called the strike, 
and even of this number some did not wish to go out. 
The remaining thousand had no voice either way, and 
most of them had no money ahead to live on. But 
picket lines were thrown out and no one was allowed 
to enter the plant. As, on account of local political 
conditions (a change of administration has since 
occurred), adequate police protection could not be 
depended upon, no attempt was made by the com- 
pany to run the plant. After five weeks of idleness, 
an agreement was reached and the men returned to 
work with no substantial gain on the part of the union. 
There was an increase of wages, but this was by the 
addition of four hours to the working week, and the 
strike leaders were allowed to return to work without 
prejudice. The plant, however, did not become a 
union shop. Should a clergyman have endorsed such a 
strike, even if it was called in a regular way according 
to union rules? To an outsider it looked like the tail 
wagging the dog, not to say anything about the jus- 
tice of the affair. : 

In concluding his article, Mr. Cory expresses the 
hope that the American Federation of Labor will 
grant a charter to the Ministers’ Union in the not too 
distant future. Now the American Federation of 
Labor (A. F. of L.) is a federation of national and 
international (including Canadian) unions, which 
have votes according to their numerical membership. 
The A. F. of L., for instance, has no power in itself to 
call a strike. Any administration is kept in power by 
getting the votes of some of the larger national unions. 
The result has been a self-perpetuating official regime 
with little or no social vision. The policy followed 
has been almost entirely opportunistic, and compares 
most unfavorably with the wise statesmanship of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. At the recent con- 
vention, discontent with previous policies was voiced 
by President Lewis of the United Mine Workers, and 
there was a hot discussion of the merits of craft 
unions and industrial unions. The combining into 
one union of all workers in an industry was strongly 
urged by many. While the A. F. of L. has gained in 
membership of late, it has made little impression on the 
automobile and steel industries, some of the railroad 
brotherhoods are not affiliated with it, and it has 
never had a majority of the workers of the country in 
its affiliated national unions. The Ministers’ Union 
if it is granted a charter will become a federal union 
under the care of the A. F. of L., with very little voice 
in the shaping of policies, and handicapped by the 
fact that most union leaders regard the ideas of college 
professors and ministers as visionary and imprac- 
ticable. Of course, in time more separate ministers’ 
unions might be formed, and a charter as a national 
union obtained. However, it seems to the writer that 
the A. F. of L. must reconcile the interests of its 
skilled workers with those of the semi-skilled and 
unskilled before it will deserve the unqualified endorse- 
ment of ministers. 
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If This Be Treason 


Harmon M. Gehr 


of: making advance in commanding the alle- 
Be] giance of many thoughtful, sincere men and 
See] women. It is being demonstrated to an in- 
creasingly greater number of people over the world 
that the complete will toward peaceful living is the 
only sure way to attain complete peace. More and 
more people are beginning to believe that the supreme 
realists are men who, like Jesus and Gandhi and Ka- 
gawa, live on the assumption that human beings 
possess divine qualities, and that pseudo-realists like 
Mussolini and Hitler are really romancers of the 
deepest dye. As if the hellish in human nature could 
ever hope to overthrow the godlike! 

Mankind is on the verge of understanding a great 
principle, known for thousands of years but never 
applied except in isolated instances: the principle of 
non-violent resistance. We are hesitatingly be- 
ginning to understand that it works. The compulsion 
which the spirit uses is ever stronger than any com- 
pulsicn the body can muster. Beatings can never 
make men and nations do right, and any other motive 
for punishing them is not worthy. But they can be 
won to right by the might of the spirit. It happens 
often that courageous examples make weaklings into 
strong men, and times of need always call out hitherto 
obscure figures. Non-violent resistance has an equally 
positive effect in human life. Where physical resist- 
ance only enrages, wrecking human personality and 
making lands desolate, the spiritual force of non- 
violent resistance can build up a people, healing 
wounded lives and cementing national friendships. 

There must, however, be a right motive behind 
the use of non-violent resistance. Based upon coward- 
ice it will do more harm than strong resistance, for 
it is then a negative force. If itis backed by a sincere 
belief in its power to bring harmony and peace, and an 
intelligent planned method of using it, it can accom- 
plish nearly anything. It can confound the users 
of force more completely than any other strategy 
they have ever met. This was demonstrated some 
years ago most effectively when the master of non- 
violent resistance, Mahatma Gandhi, used it in India 
against the British. It is safe to say that the influence 
of such revolutionary non-violent resistance as Gandhi 
and his followers exemplified has done more to win a 
measure of independence for India than any amount 
of military campaigning. Courage is a quality that 
commands the admiration of all men. When an 
army of brave men is confronted with a mass example 
of courage which is greater than the highest courage 
they can show, they stop in reverence, and in that 
instant they are honorably defeated. Great courage 
must be the soul of any successful non-violent resist- 
ance. 

One of the ardent believers in the power of non- 
violent resistance is John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church of New York City. In 1931 
he journeyed to England to be with Gandhi when he 
came to the enemy’s country to seek peace, and there 
he gained the inspiration which has since been de- 
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veloped into the play entitled, “If This Be Treason.” 
Its premiere occurred this fall in New York, where 
it was produced by the Theater Guild. 

The thesis of the drama concerns the extraordi- 
nary statesmanship of John Gordon at the beginning 
of his term as President of the United States. His 
predecessor, President Brainard, had practically de- 
clared war on Japan before leaving office, leaving the 
whole horrid situation in the hands of the man who 
follows him. But Gordon has been elected on a plat- 
form of peace, and he intends to stand on it. 

The opening scene shows the press secretary and 
the secretary to the President dressing for the inaugural 
ball. Their conversation discloses the desperate in- 
ternational situation. The former President had is- 
sued an ultimatum to Japan which was in effect a 
chip on America’s shoulder. Japanese super-patriots 
took the dare and fired on the American Embassy in 
Tokyo. As a result the newspapers of America bay 
for war and the politicians and preachers echo the 
demand. Even as the two secretaries converse the 
telephone rings. Senator Bright of Massachusetts 
and a Congressional committee want to visit the Presi- 
dent next morning to demand a declaration of war. 

President Gordon is introduced in the next scene 
as a quiet, sincere man with a touch of humor. He is 
at sea, he confesses to his wife, as to what course he 
must pursue in order to enforce his convictions. 

At the inaugural ball, the typical products of 
American politics, European diplomacy and Wash- 
ington society disclose the undercurrents which 
often control governmental policy. The dowager who 
retails gossip at a high: price, the polished diplomats 
who skillfully evade her questions, and the politicians 


who veer with the wind of public opinion, are all rep- 


resented. Formidable and threatening figures move 
in the guise of the Representatives. One is interested 
in munitions manufacture. Another is well-meaning 
but wabbling, a third is so patriotic that he wants to 
plunge the nation into war at the spin of the wheel. 

A new note is sounded when Mr. Fulton, Secre- 
tary of War, enters with a serious message for the 
President. Its contents are speculated about ludi- 
crously for some time by the group. 

At intervals the conversation swings to different 
subjects, among them Japan. A peace-lover in J apan, 
one Koye—an idealized Kagawa—has organized a 
powerful movement among the common people for 
peace. His influence is affirmed, and some of those 
present insist that the war lord General Nogatu is 
rushing the country into war for fear Kove will force 
his hand. : 

Eventually the news which the Secretary of War 
has brought to the President spreads through the 
group. Japan has taken Manila! American lives 
have been lost! 

Secretary Fulton is for an immediate declaration 
of war. _ Precedent and practice counsel it. He hag | 
the backing of Congress and the press too, as President 
Gordon learns next morning when the Congressional | 
committee visits him. Gordon takes steps to try his | 
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pacific ideals in the face of war. He resolves to let 
his people have a chance to make peace instead of war. 
In the presence of the Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy he orders the Pacific fleets to return to San 
Francisco and Honolulu, and all army units to their 
posts. To cap it all he requests the Secretary of State 
to send protest and regrets to Tokyo, and ask the im- 
mediate withdrawal of all Japanese forces from 
Manila. 

In the midst of his decisive actions he is faced 
with the desertion of his friends. His close com- 
panions, the Secretaries of: War and of the Navy, 
resign their posts. He learns of the treachery of 
Brainard, who, days before leaving office, had sent. 
a great fleet into Japanese waters, the fleet in Ameri- 
can waters being a camouflage. Nevertheless Gordon 
orders the abandonment of all militaristic designs. 
When Congress threatens to declare war he retorts 
that as commander-in-chief of the army and navy he 
will refuse to wage war. He summons the former 
President, and before the Congressional committee 
and press representatives exposes his perfidy in 
making secret preparations for war in the Far East. 
Finally, at the sneering suggestion of Brainard, he 
decides to go to Japan, there to confer in the hope 
of arranging an honorable peace. 

“You asked me how I would wage war if I didn’t 
fight. Well, I’ve found the way—thanks to my 
honored predecessor, Mr. Brainard. I shall wage 
war by starting at the end instead of at the beginning. 
I'll go to Tokyo before, instead of after, the fighting.” 

In Tokyo the President encounters difficulties. 
The war party is in power and will not listen to talk 
of peace. Naturally it is felt that some strange 
strategy is afoot. Who ever heard of the ruler of a 
powerful country, the one which issued the ultimatum, 
suing for peace before a war had been fought? And 
in person! 

But there are hopeful signs. Members of the 
party notice the crowds that are being dispersed by 
the police, only to gather again on the next street 
corner. They remember the cheering which greeted 
the President. A note on a torn scrap of paper which 
reaches the President reads: ‘“The furrows have been 
turned, and the seed sown. The brave man trusts in 
the harvest.” 

Suddenly through the demand of England the 
conference with the war leaders is granted. During 
this time Gordon is threatened with impeachment 
at home. 
President of the United States. Outside the building 
is heard the murmur of a crowd that is thinking. 
President Gordon and Prince Yato of Japan facing 
each other in council really represent two opposing 
philosophies existing today, one powerless to be born, 
the other, we hope, nearly dead. Gordon speaks first: 
“Tord Carrington, Mr. Premier, as President of the 
United States, I have undertaken an unusual mission 
in the confidence that I might find, with your help, a 
common ground on which to settle our grievance with- 
out bloodshed. I did this in the full knowledge that it 
was a new procedure, knowing also that only desperate 
measures could prevent a more desperate conflict.” 

Prince Yato, Premier of Japan, speaks: “Mr. 
President .... I must reply by being frank with 


But he goes into the meeting next day still 


you. We do not know, my colleagues and J, why you 
have come to our country.” 
Gordon: “Because of this state of war I am here.” 
Yato: “For that very reason you should. not be 
here.” 
Gordon: “I have come to end this state of war.” 
Yato: “War can be ended in only one way. By 
victory and defeat in battle.”’, 


Gordon: ‘Pardon me, Mr. Premier. It can be 


- ended by the agreement of governments, before vic- 


tory and defeat have stirred up the hatréd that makes 
agreement impossible.”’ 

But the Japanese representatives continue to 
misunderstand Gordon’s true motives, and they hand 
him “terms of peace.’”’ To Gordon they are terms of 
surrender, and he insists that he is not there because of 
fear. Thereupon the Premier orders him held as a 
hostage. Before submitting Gordon makes a plea 
which should be repeated often to those who cry for 
peace yet prepare for war: “‘Wars are always lost. 
Victor and vanquished alike lose everything. Wealth, 
trade, productive enterprise, security, your progress 
through half a century’ — 

Yato: “And we gain?” 

Gordon: “Nothing! A mile or two of territory, 
a huge debt, millions of discontented citizens, the 
contempt of the world, the curse of history. .... 
Under the laws of your country, as of mine, murder is 
a crime. ... Go out upon these crowded streets. 
Pick out the meanest beggar. . . . Kill him as you 
would vermin—and you will be guilty of a capital 
offense. Yet by the stroke of a pen, the whisper. of a 
word, you would send a million of your fairest men 
to death in battle—and call it glory! What is this 
myth of war that makes wholesale murder beautiful? 
Under the sanction of what law, on the tables of what 
religion, is it written that you may kill, not with dis- 
grace but with honor, if only you kill a million, and 
not one? And remember this, to a million of your 
countrymen dead you must add a million of mine 
dead. For soldiers die—but before they die, they 
kill. . . . As a practical man, Prince Yato, a states- 
man who would serve the interests of my country, and 
of yours, I insist that we make peace—today, when 
we may both be victors, instead of tomorrow when we 
shall both lie broken and defeated.”’ 

Even after such eloquence the mission seems to 
fail. But at the crucial moment an unexpected in- 
fluence enters. A message comes from America; the 
impeachment proceedings have been dropped. It is 
a sign that the American people uphold their Presi- 
dent. The Japanese public is aroused to rebellion 
against the war-lords by this news. Sensing the mean- 
ing of this movement the army throws down its arms. 
Koye, the leader of the peace movement, is released 
from prison and appears at the conference to weleome 
Gordon as a comrade. They rejoice with the people 
at haying found the road to peace at last. 

Simply, Koye says: “One second out of all the 
centuries has called, and we have answered. Worlds 
have waited for this hour, and we have not failed. 
The myriad dead in every land, asleep in bloody and 
silent graves, have not died in vain.” | 

And quietly, Gordon responds: ‘‘Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.”’ 
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A Century of Universalism in Indianapolis, Indiana 
Oscar F. Vogt 


©] Indiana, celebrated its golden jubilee a 
| few weeks ago, with an all-day home-coming 
Qi} at the church. The Rev. E. J. Unruh, pas- 
tor, and Oscar F. Vogt, moderator, were in charge of 
the activities, assisted by members of the parish. 
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(6=9ENTRAL Universalist Church of Indianapolis, 


The morning’s address was given by Dr. Roger F.. 


Etz, General Superintendent. Following the address, 
several new members were welcomed to church fellow- 
ship by Mr. Unruh. A basket dinner in the recreation 
room of the church at noon was enjoyed by a large 
group of members and friends. The afternoon pro- 
gram consisted of a congratulatory talk by the Rev. 
F. S. C. Wicks of All Souls Unitarian Church, recog- 
nition of old members of the church, and a reading of 
the history of the Universalist organization in In- 
dianapolis. 

Although the services were held in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the present 
church organization, an even greater occasion for 
celebration was the 105th anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the Universalist ministry in Indianapolis. In 
1779—only three years after the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence—there was born in Kentucky 
Jonathan Kidwell, destined to become one of the best- 
known men in the Middle West. Indiana is proud to 
claim him as a citizen, for he moved to Sulphur Springs 
in 1826. During his young manhood, Mr. Kidwell 
was a minister in the Orthodox ministry, but became 
a Universalist in 1815 and remained an ardent and 
loyal supporter of the faith until his death. For many 
years he was a circuit rider for the church and also 
served as agent for The Star in the West, a periodical 
devoted to Universalism. This pamphlet was first 
published in Eaton, Ohio, then in Cincinnati for a 
period, in Philomath, Indiana, for a short time during 
1833, but was finally returned to Cincinnati for the 
remainder of its existence. 

In connection with his work as field agent for The 
Star in the West, Mr. Kidwell “visited the remotest 
parts of the country and frequently preached where 
Universalism was but little known.’ While on a 
business trip to Indianapolis in the winter of 1829 Mr. 
Kidwell, by request, preached a number of times in 
the State House. It is interesting to note that the 
present State House had not been completed following 
the removal of the State Capital from Corydon, so 
the present County Court House was used as the 
temporary State House, the entire third floor being 
used for that purpose. At the close of one of his lec- 
tures, Mr. Kidwell was challenged to a debate on Uni- 
versalist principles. The Rev. Edwin Ray, a young 
Methodist minister (in whose honor the Fdwin Ray 
Methodist Church on Laurel and Woodlawn was 
named) arose and announced that he would reply to 
the arguments that Mr. Kidwell had advanced. He 
was promptly invited to do so then and there, but 
firmly refused. A challenge for a joint public debate 
quickly followed and was accepted. The discussion 
took place in the Methodist meeting-house, January 
21, 1830, and drew a large crowd. Even the legislature 


voted to adjourn in order that the members might at- 
tend the debate! The clergy of the city were solidly 
arrayed against the champion of Universalism, and 
the local papers manifested a bias in favor of Mr. Ray. 
As usual, orthodoxy claimed the victory, but it was 
evident (according to our historian) that they were 
surprised at the capable defense made by Mr. Kidwell, 
for Mr. Ray’s friends would not consent to the publi- 
cation of an official report. Mr. Kidwell on his own 
account prepared “A Series of Strictures,’’ or notes, 
on the debate, filling about 100 pages, and these with 
some additional matter were printed in book form and 
widely distributed. 

Three years after this famous debate, Jonathan 
Kidwell and J. Adams founded the town of Philomath 
in the northwest corner of Union County, and there 
they established a Universalist college and press. 
Philomath became such an important factor in Uni- 
versalist history that a later enemy of Mr. Kidwell 
referred to it in these sarcastic words: “It is well 
known that Philomath has been for a long time the 
city of refuge for outcasts of the Universalist min- 
istry.” 

Through the influence of Jonathan Kidwell, 
Abner Longley, an active politician of the time, be- 
came a Universalist and preached many times in 
Indianapolis. There are definite records of his work 
here prior to 1839. Mr. Longley was a member of 
the State Legislature for several sessions and may have 
been instrumental in causing that body to-adjourn for 
the Kidwell-Ray debate. He was also county sur- 
veyor for some time. There were probably several 
itinerant preachers in Indianapolis from the time of 
Mr. Kidwell’s first sermon until the coming of Man- 
ford, but definite records are lacking. 

In 1838 Erasmus Manford came to Indianapolis 
and from that date until his death he exerted a great 
influence upon the Universalists of the city, and was 
very prominent in the entire state and neighboring 
states. In his autobiography written in 1867, Mr. 
Manford refers to his first trip here as a circuit rider: 
“T spoke in several of the towns on the National Road 
between Richmond and Indianapolis, and generally 
had fair congregations. In the latter place, the capital 
of Indiana, I delivered several sermons in the Court 
House, but found only two families of the liberal faith, 
C. Vanhouten and A. Longley. The latter was doing 
business in town and preaching in the neighboring 
towns on Sundays.” 

Mr. Manford was considered a leader of the 
younger and more liberal group, opposed to the earlier 
pioneer preachers headed by Mr. Kidwell. The issues 
of controversy between the two groups grew out of 
fundamental differences of opinion in regard to Bible 
criticism, ecclesiastical policies and technical details 
of church management. The organization of the first 
State Convention in 1837 caused great argument, 
particularly in the matter of eligibility of delegates. 
Mr. Kidwell was strongly opposed to any form of 
church federation, feeling that centralization destroyed 


- the freedom of individual churches. The period from 
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1840 to 1850 was marked by many bitter arguments 
between the two leaders and their followers, the ar- 
guments soon becoming violently personal. 
this period the matter of supervisory power of the 
National or General Convention over the State Con- 
vention was introduced, and Mr. Kidwell was es- 
pecially bitter over the subject. When a report of 
the minutes of the General Convention, giving the 
resolutions proposing to grant general supervisory 
power to the National Convention over all State Con- 
ventions, associations and societies, was given to him 
in July, 1844, Mr. Kidwell wrote in the Philomath 
Encyclopedia: “So it appears that the die is cast! 
What is this but asking for ecclesiastical domination? 
The General Convention only asks the power to 
govern all Conventions, Associations and focieties of 
Universalists in the U. S. It is preposterous! ‘This 
is writing ‘Ichabod’ on Universalism!!! “The glory is 
departed!!!’ In September of the same year, 1844, 
he makes the following report of the Indiana Conven- 
tion meeting in Madison: “Brother Kidwell proposed 
as an amendment to the resolution of fellowship in 
the U. S. Convention of Universalists—‘Resolved 
further that in becoming a member of the U. S. Con- 
vention, we do not surrender the right of legislating 
for ourselves, but reserve to ourselves the right of 
making our own laws and regulations.’ ’’ After some 
discussion, the amendment was adopted, thirty-two 
to thirty, and Kidwell adds, “‘After which, on motion 
of Brother Jordan, the whole was thrown under the 
table.” 

In spite of these controversies, there was a definite 
attempt in 1844 by Erasmus Manford to form a church 
organization in Indianapolis. Apparently many of 
the meetings were held in the home of Mr. Manford, 
although other meeting places may have been used. 
This group was known as “The First Universalist 
Society of Indianapolis,” but was not flourishing, and 
soon disbanded as a group, although there were evi- 
dently many itinerant ministers here at various times. 
In The Western Universalist, published by Manford, 
* for March 22, 1845, there appears this notice: ‘Brother 
Westfall will preach in Shurley’s schoolhouse, near 
Gosport, the third Sabbath in March, at eleven o’clock, 
and in Gosport the same day at candle-lighting; in 
Morgantown on Friday, the 21st of March, at candle- 
lighting; and in Indianapolis on Sunday, the 23d 
of March, at the usual hours for meeting.” A similar 
announcement appeared in the May 3, 1845, number 
of The Western Universalist, announcing Brother 
Westfall’s sermon in Indianapolis on May 25, and adds 
the interesting note, “The above appointments will 
be regular, once a month, until further notice.” 

The old convention battle was still being waged, 
and finally culminated in the organization of the 
present Universalist Convention of Indiana, at the 
home of Erasmus Manford in Indianapolis, May 12, 
1848. B. F. Foster, later associated with the In- 
dianapolis church, was clerk of the Convention. 
Resolutions were adopted favoring Sunday schools, 
asserting the necessity of accepting the Bible, op- 
posing creeds, and asserting the necessity of belief in 
final harmony as an essential to ordination. The old 
Convention continued to meet in the southern part of 
the state, but was soon dissolved after the death of 
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Mr. Kidwell in 1849. Late records have revealed that 
Mr. Manford and Mr. Kidwell became reconciled late 
in life and even published a paper together in 1848. 

In 1853 the Indianapolis parish was reorganized 
under the leadership of B. F. Foster, who became the 
first pastor of the newly-formed “First Universalist 
Church of Indianapolis.” The Rev. B. F. Foster, 
Grand Secretary of the Order of Oddfellows (perhaps 
an aptly-named lodge for Universalists!) and one of 
the most prominent clergymen of the denomination in 
Indiana, served until 1860, when he resigned, to be 
followed by W. C. Brooks for a year. Mr. Foster re- 
sumed the pastorate until 1866, when it was taken over 
by J. M. Austin of New York, who served unsuccess- 
fully for a period of six months. At that time Mr. 
Foster was the state librarian, but he again assumed 
the duties of the ministry until 1869, after which there 
was no regular pastor, although occasional services 
were held for some time. During the early pastorate 
of Mr. Foster here, the church enjoyed a very active 
program. In 1855 the State Convention was enter- 
tained by the group and the matter of establishing a 
new Western Convention of Universalists was dis- 
cussed, but. it never materialized. This new type of 
Convention would have united the Universalist groups 
of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa. 
At that time the Convention met in College Hall on 
the southwest corner of Washington and Pennsylvania 
Streets, and six sermons were delivered by six promi- 
nent ministers. The Convention met here again in 
1857 and 1863. During Foster’s pastorate an oppor- 
tunity was presented to purchase a lot on Monument 
Circle for the sum of $300, but the congregation voted 
against this extravagance. It is said that property in 
that location today is valued at about $3,000 a front 
foot! ‘The church organization of that period never 
owned a building, but met at different times in the old 
seminary building, in College Hall, Temperance Hall, 
Masonic Hall, and a hall at the corner of Delaware 
and Maryland Streets. Foster’s pastorate was marked 
by many interesting events, one of which is worth 
noting here. Universalist principles caused much dis- 
cussion and many arguments or quarrels with minis- 
ters of opposing faiths, so it is not surprising to find 
that Mr. Foster became involved in a bitter debate. 
On the evenings of July 1, 3, 5, 8, 10 and 12, 1867, he 
met the Rey. J. H. Lozier, pastor of Asbury Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in a “Theological Discussion on 
Universalism and Endless Punishment.” Thoughts 
of fire and brimstone must have filled the mind of the 
disciple of Orthodoxy, for he was greatly opposed to 
having the meeting during the hot weather of July, 
but at last the dates were fixed and large crowds 
gathered in Morrison’s Opera Hall to hear the dis- 
cussions. No record of the decisions of the debate 
has been found, but Mr. Foster evidently felt jubi- 
lant over it, for he immediately published the entire 
proceedings. 

The period of civil strife which was affecting our 
national life during this period of Foster’s pastorate, 
1853-1869, found an echo in the church organization 
of Indianapolis. Mr. Jacob Piatt Dunn, secretary of 
the Indiana Historical Society, in a published report of 
1910, expressed the situation in the following quaint 
words: “In 1860 the members of the society (Univer- 
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salist) found that they could not harmonize in this 
world and a number of them withdrew.” Evidence 
that their withdrawal was not from the world entirely 
was given in his later statement that the seceders 
raised $3,000 by subscription, of which $1,000 was 
from John Thomas, the wealthy manufacturer who led 
the movement. They purchased a lot on the north 
side of Michigan Street between Illinois and Capitol, 
and there erected a brick church. C. E. Wocdbury 
and W. W. Curry, later Secretary of State, were pas- 
tors for a year. Mr. Curry became a chaplain of the 
58d Indiana Volunteers in 1862, and after the war be- 
came deputy marshal of Indiana (1879). The great 
flurry of excitement over the founding of this church 
soon died and the congregation disbanded. Many 
relatives of some of the present church members at- 
tended this church. After the disbanding, Mr. 
Thomas took the building for the money the congrega- 
tion owed him for the salaries of ministers and like 
expenses, and also paid some $5,000 of other indebted- 
ness. The building was occupied by other denomina- 
tions for some time, but was finally torn down. In 
a “History of Indianapolis and Marion County,” 
written by B. R. Sulgrove in 1884, we find these re- 
marks: ‘“‘As related at the beginning of this chapter, 
the Universalists have no distinct organization, 
though for many years they had a strong one, and for 
several years had two. They claim that so large a 
portion of the orthodox churches have discarded the 
notion of a material hell and an eternity in it that their 
sectarian identity is effaced. Everybody is Uni- 
versalist now, except a few immovable lumps of preju- 
dice. At all events, there is no longer a Universalist 
church in Indianapolis.” 

If Mr. Sulgrove had waited a few months before 
publishing the above statement, he would have had 
much more to say, for in 1884 the present church or- 
ganization was completed. B. F. Foster, Robert N. 
John, Tilghman Ballard and others were instrumental 
in this organization and did much to pave the way for 
the permanent foundation upon which it stands today. 
For nearly ten years there was no church building, 
but the True Friend Hall of the When Building was 
rented and meetings were held regularly. In addition 
to the Sunday morning services, there were also some 
social diversions—picnics and the like. Some of the 
present members of the congregation recall that some- 
times after the young people’s meetings, the young 
folks indulged in dancing, an unheard-of proceeding 
in that day. Clara Jenny Rubush, now dead, was 
pianist for the early group and later became organist 
in the new building. For nearly two years there was 
no regular pastor, but services were conducted by Mr. 
Tilghman Ballard and several itinerant ministers. 

In 1886 Augustine Tibbetts served as pastor for 
a year. The Convention Reporter for July, 1886, says 
of the Indianapolis church: “This society has a pastor, 
Rev. A. Tibbetts, and enjoys regular services every 
Sunday. The Society still meets in True Friend Hall 
over the When Store. Brother Charles Styer is the 
superintendent of the Sunday School.” The Reporter 
further states that the church organization consisted 
of ten families, with a membership of twenty-five, and 
the property was valued at $100. In 1888, two years 
later, the same publication reported the six months 


pastorate of the Rev. Manley W. Tabor, and described 
the situation of the church as “discouraging in pros- 
pects.” At that time there were twelve families but 
still only twenty-five members. The current expenses 
were listed as $300, and there was no Sunday school. 

For a period of one or two years following 1889, 
the church enjoyed the distinction of having a woman 
minister, the Rev. Mary T. Clark. She was born in 
England and educated as an Episcopalian, but later 
became a Baptist. She came to Cincinnati in 1851 and 
later removed to Dublin, Indiana. She became inter- 
ested in the Universalist church in Dublin and soon 
found that she was a true Universalist in belief. She 
began preaching in 1880, and was known as a mis- 
sionary-at-large until her death in 1891. 

In 1898 the Universalists became the proud pos- 
sessors of the present church building. The lot had 
previously been given to the organization by John 
Herron, founder of the John Herron Art Institute of 
Indianapolis, and his wife, Electa Turrell Herron. 
Mrs. Herron was a devoted church member, and her 
husband was also a greatly interested member and 
assisted the church in many ways. With the financial 
assistance of the State Convention, work was started 
on the church building in 1892, and two years later 
the building was dedicated. An interesting little side- 
light on the opening of the new church was that at 
the time the carpets had not been placed and the 
furniture was scant, so the meeting was held in the 
Herron home. In 1896 the parsonage was built on 
the adjoining lot, given the same year by Mr. Herron 
in memory of his sister, Ann Herron. A niece, Miss 
Anna Electa Turrell, and a nephew, Willard Sherman 
Turrell, are present members of the church. 

Fire partially destroyed the church building in the 
fall of 1904, but sufficient funds for rebuilding were 
soon secured under the leadership of Dr. Crosley, the 
pastor of that time. The present structure was re- 
modeled in 1915. At the time of the fire, the Uni- 
tarian church kindly allowed the use of their building 
for several meetings. 

In 1894 H. O. Somers came here from Iowa as 
pastor, but he was disfellowshiped from the State 
Convention in the following year and left the state. 
An Indianapolis resident, T. Francis Rayon, oc- 
cupied the pulpit for a brief time in 1896. From 1896 
to ’98, the Rev. Thomas S. Guthrie, often called the 
“grand old man of Indiana,” was the pastor. During 
his term of service, the State Church, organized in 
1889 for isolated Universalists, was merged with the 
Indianapolis church. 

One of the most beloved of pastors, the Rey. 
Marion Crosley, came here in 1899 and remained in 
active service until his retirement in 1907. Dr. and 
Mrs. Crosley made many pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, and became so well-known and beloved there 
and in Europe that Mrs. Crosley was known there as 
“Mother Crosley” by a host of friends. From each 
visit to the Holy Land, they brought home water from 
the River Jordan and this was used in christenings 
and baptisms of many present members of the church. 
During Dr. Crosley’s pastorate the fire occurred, and 
Dr. Crosley aided greatly in securing funds for re- 
building. 

From 1909 to 1914 Dr. Frank D. Adams, now of 
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Oak Park, Illinois, was pastor, and he and Mrs. Adams 
were both leaders in the philanthropic work of the 
church and took a great interest in all the activities of 
the organization. The magnetic personality of Dr. 
Adams won many friends for the church. 

Dr. Adams was followed by the Rev. William 
Couden, 1914 to 1916. Some of the former records 
of the church had been destroyed by fire, so Mr. Cou- 
den undertook the task of compiling a manual con- 
taining a list of former pastors and members. During 
his two years of service, the church was remodeled, 
the basement added and a modern heating system in- 
stalled. The building was reconsecrated and re- 
dedicated February 27, 1916. 

The Rev. Lucius Paige served as pastor from 1917 
to 1920. During this period of World War history, Mr. 
Paige not only attended to the affairs of the church 
but also spent much time with the soldiers in camp, 
aiding them in many ways. He was the first pastor to 
use illustrated lectures in place of regular evening 
sermons. 

For the next four years the Rev. Edwin Cunning- 
ham ably filled the pulpit and was instrumental in the 
formation of several of the present church organiza- 
tions. During his life here, he was married to Miss 
Olive Shumaker, who worked a great deal with the 
young people. Mr. Cunningham is now preaching 
in Augusta, Maine. 

The Rev. Fred A. Line came in 1925 and enjoyed 
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a very successful pastorate before illness in his family 
caused his resignation in 1980 and his subsequent re- 
moval to Phoenix, Arizona. Mr. Line was not only 
popular and beloved by his parish, but also highly re- 
spected in the entire community, and he took a promi- 
nent place in civic activities. 

On January 15, 1981, the Rev. E. J. Unruh came 
here as pastor. During his pastorate the church has 
been a victim of the financial crisis which has affected 
the entire world, but prospects at present look bright 
for the future. Mr. Unruh was recently appointed the 
executive secretary of the Indiana Council of Inter- 
national Relations, and the church is proud of this 
honor which has come to the pastor in recognition of 
his fearless-efforts toward world peace. Mrs. Unruh 
has given freely of her ability as a singer, and has been 
an inspiration to many members and friends with her 
beautiful songs. 

The history of the Universalist church in In- 
dianapolis reads in general much like that of any other 
church, differing only in details. Church progress, 
particularly where liberal ideas and ideals are con- 
cerned, has always been associated with much inner 
strife and discouragement, but throughout the years 
Central Universalist Church has “followed the gleam’”’ 
of real religious freedom, and her members and friends 
are justly proud of her progress during the last fifty 
years, and eagerly hopeful of greater things in the 
next fifty years. 


The Security of the Investor 


John J. 


@] DO not propose to discuss, in this short article, 
the technique of an investment counselor, 
the comparative worth of various types of 
securities, or whether there are superior ad- 
vantages to bonds as against preferred stock, or what 
are the inherent weaknesses of some classes of de- 
bentures, or what are the hall-marks of value in com- 
mon shares, and the like. America has made ex- 
traordinary contributions in the field of novel securi- 
ties, which make up in ingenuity what they lack in 
candor. It would take much more space than I have 
allotted to myself to deal with this question. However, 
to mention but one, not long ago a large interstate 
utility holding company which of late has been very 
much in the papers as receiving the attention of state 
utility commissions, attorney generals, district at- 
torneys, and Congressional committees, sold to the 
public bonds which contained in microscopic language 
a most unusual power reserved to the company of 
changing the status of the bondholders to that of 
preferred stockholders without warning or compen- 
sation. What is more remarkable, in its effort to 
control the reorganization, and in default of suf- 
ficient assents from the bondholders, the management 
exercised this grossly unfair privilege. Literally, the 
security holder went to bed a bondholder and woke 
up a stockholder. I do not intend, however, to discuss 
even the legal incidents of particular securities nor the 
difficult task of making understandable to the in- 
vesting public these important differences. Rather 
shall I confine myself to a brief discussion of the recent 
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Federal legislation which the Congress enacted in the 
hope that thereby the investment of the public would 
be made more secure. 

At the time the Securities Act of 1933 was drafted, 
the Congressional committee in charge of the bill very 
carefully considered the numerous types of legislation 
which had been suggested as suitable for controlling 
the problems of the investor in the interstate offering 
of securities. It was seriously suggested that Congress 
should give to an administrative agency .the power 
to approve an issue, and that without such approval the 
facilities of the mails and of interstate transportation 
and communication should be denied to the vendors 
of these unapproved securities. This suggestion was 
voted down, the committee having before it the ex- 
perience of a large number of state commissions which 
had attempted the task of prejudging a security be- 
fore public offering lawfully could be made. At 
least in the general field of security regulation it was 
believed that too great a burden would be imposed, 
too great a judgment would be required, too much in 
the way of temptation would. be created, by such a 
requirement. A more conservative act, at least where 
its application to all kinds of securities was intended, 
seemed to be more appropriate. 

The Dominion of Canada, having found that the 
corporate device if unregulated spawned a train of 
economic evils, looked into this matter. It has been 
proposed that there be created a Securities Board with 
functions, generally speaking, like those of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. One of the most 
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important aims of this Board would be the prevention 
of stock watering, which at times can be as destructive 
as currency debasement. Where the capital structure 
has been inflated, all calculations, statistical and 
otherwise, become false and illusory. In Canada, as 
in most of the states in this country, although stock 
watering is forbidden, the courts have been unsuccess- 
ful in controlling overcapitalization. Frequently the 
courts make little effort to inquire into the adequacy 
of the consideration for the issuance of stock. The 
Royal Commission which conducted the investigation 
in Canada preferred to have the Securities Board vested 
with a veto power over the issuance of securities. 
It fully recognized the danger of this quantum of 
supervision, but it recommended the system of ap- 
proval as the wisest course. In its report there 1s 
found the following language: 


We realize, of course, that it may be stated that if 
the Government gives any Securities Board, as out- 
lined above, the right to review all issues of securities, 
this will involve accepting the responsibility for the 
fortunes of al] issues which it has not prohibited, and 
that the public will throw the blame on the Government 
for any losses which: they might incur through invest- 
ments in such companies. This argument is met, in part 
at least, by our suggestion that adequate steps be taken 
to insure that the Board’s preview of an issue must not 
be used in the advertising material of the investment 
house or the company. It should also be pointed out 
that the Government at present exercises strict powers 
of supervision and control over banks and insurance 
companies, without admitting that such supervision 
makes it responsible for the fate of investments in 
such banks or insurance companies. In any case, we 
feel that the advantages of having the capital set-up of 
companies reviewed before securities are issued far 
more than neutralizes the risks, if any, which might be 
involved. 


Our Congress, however, adopted as its philosophy 
the phrase “Truth in securities.” It felt that the 
amazing losses suffered by the American investor, 
and the manner in which those losses were brought 
about, demanded legislative reform, but it was believed 
that such reform need go no further than the require- 
ment of adequate disclosure. It is hardly necessary 
to comment upon the judgment that there was need 
for legislation requiring disclosure. There is hardly 
a city in the country whose financial community 
would not admit that the old way of doing business 
was unfair both to the financial community itself 
and to the public at large. The sponsors of the Se- 
curities Act of 1983 believed that a requirement of 
truthful disclosure, in the long run, would be an ade- 
quate safeguard against fraudulent oflerings of se- 
curities, so that the investor would be protected if 
hability for deliberate fraud, for deception through 
omission, and for recklessness in sales promotion, were 
imposed upon those who sought the public’s money. 
Frequently the scope of the Securities Act is misun- 
derstood. Its purpose, its method, its conservative 
scope, have been confused in the acrimonious criticism 
of other policies of the Administration. On the one 
hand, it has been condemned by people who should 
know better, in fact recently by a former government 
official whose standing in the world of finance and 
industry indicates an intellectual capacity which 


should have been proof against such an obvious mis- 
interpretation—that the Act purports to regulate the 
management of American industry. This is a wild 
interpretation. On the other hand, although the Act 
makes it criminal to represent that a security has been 
approved by the Commission merely because the se- 
curity has been registered, we are constantly finding 
people who so misconceive the function of the Com- 
mission that they regard registration as equivalent to 
approval. Sometimes, to be sure, promoters de- 
liberately attempt to have the public receive the im- 
pression that behind a registered security is the guaran- 
tee of the government. Very often, however, without 
any wrong-doing on the part of the promoter, the 
mere fact of government supervision is taken to mean 
government approval. And this is so despite the in- 
sistent warnings issued by the Commission and mem- 
bers of its staff to the effect that registration is in no 
respect a guarantee of worth. 

It has been pointed out time and time again that, 
regardless of the extent to which government agencies 
might go into the supervision of securities, the invest- 
ment business will still pay a premium on brains. 
But the intelligent investor no longer need resort to 
guesswork as heretofore. Even the most expert in- 
vestment services and the specialists and analysts for 
banks and insurance companies complained bitterly 
prior to the Act because of the extreme difficulty and 
sometimes the impossibility of procuring relevant. 
information from corporate officials. It was a notori- 
ous fact that managements for one reason or another 
for years kept their security holders in the dark even 
on the most important matters affecting the com- 
panies. It is hard to think of this refusal as having 
any justifiable basis in the case of a company whose. 
securities are widely held by the public. This atti- 
tude, however, is part of the school of thought which 
had on its emblem the motto “‘The public be damned.” 
It has been a slow and painful effort to teach the doc- 
trine of the social responsibility of wealth. Society is. 
far from the goal of general acceptance of this Chris- 
tian doctrine of obligation to fellow men. The recent. 
Federal legislation had to be enacted largely because 
of the failure of those charged with the responsibility 
for other people’s money to observe the minimum 
decencies implied in such undertakings. The legisla- 
tion has been enacted not only for the purpose of 
curbing, by threats of civil and criminal responsibility, 
but also for the purpose of indicating the standards of 
conduct which right-thinking men should adopt. 
A constant complaint voiced by men in the securities. 
business was that a few unscrupulous members, by, 
their tricks of competition, lowered the standard of 
conduct of the whole profession. The security busi- 
ness has been given a set of rules by the government 
and a mechanism for outlawing those who impose on 
the public. It is to be hoped that there will be in the 
future a stiffening of business morale, a courageous. 
condemnation of law-violators, and an earnest pur- 
pose to professionalize the business of dealing in 
securities. 

A very interesting case to illustrate the dif- 
ference between the old and the new order occurred 
last year. The price of a bond of a well-established 
industrial concern dropped nearly twenty points al-- 
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most without warning. This security had been given 
a high rating by the various financial services, but 
when the break came we received numerous com- 
plaints from investors. Several of the complainants 
were trust officers of small banks, who were much dis- 
turbed in view of the fact that they had acted with 
what they felt to be scrupulous care in picking out 
this investment. We looked into the matter and 
found that had the company made available to the 
investing public, as it must do under the present law, 
pertinent information including the relationship be- 
tween an earlier and a later mortgage, the public would 
have been sufficiently warned, and the market would 
have reflected more accurately the real value. 

Under the present law practically everything in 
the way of essential information is required to be filed 
by a company before it may solicit public funds. In 
some instances the volume of information is very 
large, and this fact has been a source of some criticism, 
as has also been the fact that the average investor 
cannot make use of the financial information even 
when available to him. The objection on the score of 
the size of the registration statement is not well taken. 
The companies who seek funds from the American 
public are frequently giants in size. Very often they 
are the result of a series of mergers, consolidations and 
acquisitions whose history cannot be told in a page. 
Frequently the issuer is but the parent of numerous 
offspring, and to tell of the family tree requires much 
space. The Commission is alive to the desirability of 
brevity, and it has made every possible sacrifice to 
achieve it, but it has stopped short of denying to the 
investor the essential information necessary for the 
exercise of informed investment judgment. 

There is no real argument in the point that many 
people cannot read a balance sheet or a profit-and- 
loss statement. There are many experts who can, and 
do, probe a registration statement for the expert 
judgment which decisively fixes the value of a se- 
curity. Investors generally are governed by the con- 
clusions of these experts, whether consciously or not. 
Perhaps we can improve the prospectus so that most 
people will be able to appreciate its meaning, but that 
is a goal not for tomorrow but for years hence. The 
present law with its requirement of disclosure and its 
civil penalties for falsity is a considerable improve- 
ment over the 1920’s, when talk was cheap, and a 
security purchaser was given plenty of talk but very 
little security. 

The legislation of 1933 provides a Federal pun- 
ishment for those who fraudulentiy sell securities 
through the mails or by means of the instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce. This legislation was intended 
to supplement the various state Blue Sky Laws which 
had been ineffective in controlling nation-wide fraudu- 
lent security promotions. While it is not possible to 
evaluate the contribution of this legislation in so far 
as it operates as a force for improving general business 
standards, yet in its sanitative aspects, that is, as a 
preventive and deterrent to fraudulent schemes, we 
have tangible evidence to justify this law. Time and 
time again the Commission has interfered with a 
swindling scheme before the intended victims had 
been “taken.” . In numerous instances large-scale 
promoters whose interstate activities had been im- 


mune from state action have been put out of business. 

Boston has a particular interest in this phase of 
the work of the Federal government. For many years 
this city has had the reputation of harboring some of 
the most daring and unscrupulous stock racketeers. 
The Boston Curb F xchange was notorious throughout 
the nation, as housing market manipulators who used 
fake quotations on that Exchange as bait for the gul- 
lible innocents on whom they committed economic 
slaughter. The Securities and Fxchange Commission 
closed this security pest-house. During our investi- 
gation practically every active member when called 
upon to explain his trading activities refused to testify 
on the ground that his testimony would tend to in- 
criminate him. There have been many other ac- 
tivities of the Commission in New England where 
can point to tangible, definite results. 

The Boston Petter Pusiness Bureau in its bulletin 
of September 18, 1935, said: © 


There never has been another time in the past fif- 
teen years, which is as far back as Bureau records go, 
that Boston has been so free of fraudulent brokers and 
stock promotions. This is of particular importance, as 
Boston, in addition to being the financial center of 
New England, has long been known as one of the most 
notorious centers of nation-wide tipster-sheet stock 
promotions. The highly satisfactory change in status 
for Boston is due to the aggressive and intelligent ad- 
ministration of the new Federal laws by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, as well as to the determi- 
nation of the Federal District Attorney’s office at Boston 
to prosecute fraudulent promoters on charges of violat- 
ing the postal laws. 


Generally speaking, reform in American life has 
been accomplished only after some great public scandal 
which revealed glaring shortcomings in our legal 
system. By and large, we are inept at the art of pre- 
ventive justice. I recall reading some time ago that, 
early in the last century in Massachusetts, banks 
subject to state supervision were frequently located in 
the same building with banks subject to Federal 
supervision. A large-scale embezzlement, concealed 
for years through a shifting of assets to accommodate 
the examination of the different government officials, 
brought a change in the law forbidding the use of the 
same premises for the two types of banks. This is a 
simple case, but it is illustrative of our legal history 
which indicates that we have to be shocked before we 
legislate. 

For many years in this country there had been a 
growing demand for the regulation of stock exchanges, 
particularly the New York Stock Exchange. The 
Pujo Committee was a sensation in its day, as it re- 
vealed the growing concentration of wealth and the 
abuses involved in the then current practices on the 
New York Stock Exchange. So great was the emo- 
tional stir at the time that Congress nearly passed a 
bill which would have imposed a measure of regulation 
on stock exchanges. During the consideration of 
these matters there was a great dispute among the 
lawyers as to whether the powers of the Federal gov- 
ernment extend to regulating stock exchanges. Miaill- 
burn, the famous New York lawyer, argued that the 
business of the New York Stock Exchange was purely 
intrastate, and thus outside the jurisdiction of the 
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national government. Samuel Untermeyer, who acted 
as counsel to the committee, submitted a brief in 
reply, urging that the postal power of the Federal 
government was an adequate basis for jurisdiction. 
In the closing paragraph of his brief, there is language 
which has a familiar ring to those acquainted with the 
hearings prior to the passage of the present stock- 
exchange law. He wrote: 

The purpose of the pending bill, in so far as it re- 
lates to the transmission of stock quotations over the 
telegraph and telephone, is the prevention of fraud and 
deceit, which tend to bring about the infliction of public 
injury of a character as insidious as, but more extensive 
than, that accomplished through lotteries or similar 
devices. If Congress may altogether prohibit the car- 
riage of lottery tickets, or the transportation of impure 
or adulterated food or drugs, or of a prostitute, from one 
state to another, it certainly possesses the right to pro- 
hibit the transmission of information pertaining to 
stock quotations, unless the genuineness and honesty of 
such quotations are so safeguarded as to eliminate those 
conditions which tend to make them fraudulent, and 
which enable them to be used for purposes of chicanery 
and deceit. 

The hearings a few years ago before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the United States 
Senate furnished the occasion, the motive, the driving 
power, and almost the very language of particular 
sections of the present law which regulates trading on 
stock exchanges and in the so-called over-the-counter 
markets of the country. As the American people 
listened to the shocking testimony brought to light 
in Washington, the intervention of the Federal govern- 
ment began to appear more and more as an inevitable 
development. Hardly a figure of prominence escaped 
the condemnation of the country as the truth was re- 
vealed. Leaders of the nation who claimed for them- 
selves commercial, financial, social, and even political, 
pre-eminence were found to be men of greed, not of 
greatness. The ancient Biblical warning that man 
cannot serve two masters was shown to have been 
entirely ignored. There had been a failure of leader- 
ship in a field where misconduct necessarily had the 
effect of injuring millions of citizens. The organized 
exchanges whose activities so vitally affected such a 
multitude of people had been free from regulation, and 
although possessing autocratic dominion over their 
members, they had failed to enforce even the minimum 
principles of fairness to the public. The Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 sought to correct the abuses of 
the trading markets through the power of the national 
government. This Act recognizes that the true 
function of an exchange is to maintain an open market 
for securities where the forces of supply and demand 
may strike a natural balance uninfluenced by the 
artificial stimulants of manipulation and control. 
Jurisdictionally, the Act is based upon the Federal 
powers over the mails and interstate commerce. The 
stock exchange itself is considered under the Act to 
be an instrumentality of interstate commerce. The 
Act, however, is conservative in that it places the 
primary duty of regulation upon the stock exchanges 
themselves, subject, however, to a power in the Com- 
mission to see that discipline does not become a hollow 
sham. ; 

Most people in the securities business have recog- 


nized the need for regulation and, to their credit, the 
men in the business have accepted the activities of 
the Commission with good grace. The New York Stock 
Exchange, which might be termed the principal vic- 
tim of the legislation, has shown a commendable spirit 
of cooperation. 

There are many technical features of the law 
which would make dull reading except for those closely 
connected with security trading. Consequently I 
shall avoid a discussion of them as inappropriate to 
this kind of short essay. There is one incident which 
comes to my mind which is an interesting instance of 
the work of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
The reaction of cause and effect so far as the statute 
is concerned cannot be demonstrated mathematically, 
but I believe that on the facts a good case is made out 
in favor of the Act. 

Prior to the legislation of 1934 it was a sound 
axiom of security trading to say, “Sell them when the 
good news comes out.’”’ This was so because very 
often directors, officers and large stockholders having 
prior access to news which tended to be ‘‘bullish”’ 
would accumulate stocks in advance of public an- 
nouncement, and then, as the innocents came into 
the market on the report of the good news, the insiders 
would unload. The converse, of course, would happen 
in the event that the information was of a deflationary 
nature. 

By Section 16 of the Act the insiders must file 
with the Commission and with the exchanges reports 
of their purchases and sales monthly. Furthermore, 
they must account to the corporation for profits which 
they make out of a purchase and sale or a sale and 
purchase which occurs within a period of six 
months. 

One of the best-informed market men in New 
York called my attention to the fact that of late the 
market rises promptly on the announcement of good 
news, as, for example, the declaration of an extra 
dividend. This is, of course, a normal reaction, and 
would have happened before but for the trading ac- 
tivities of insiders. In his opinion the Securities 
Exchange Act is responsible for the change. 

Philosophically, Section 16, which attempts to 
control abuses by insiders, is a statement of a principle 
of morality. Corporate officials are fiduciaries, and 
they ought not to profit through inside information. 
There is really nothing to distinguish that form of en- 
richment from the conduct of a public official who fills 
a tin box with the proceeds of graft. It is to be hoped 
that this section and the other provisions of the law 
will be efficacious in the restoration of the old, simple, 
unchanging truths of right and wrong in human con- 
duct. It is to be hoped that the legislation will be 
effective by the very teaching of the statute itself. 
It is to be hoped that, failing this educational appeal, 
the law will be effective in any event by means of its 
threats, both civil and criminal. 

The Securities Act of 1933, which is but a minor 
extension of the postal fraud laws, has been declared 
constitutional in all the lower Federal courts where 
the issue has been raised. The Supreme Court is not 


likely to pass on the question, at least before next. 


year. ‘There is hardly a reputable lawyer who seriously 


doubts its validity. It is of interest to note that the 
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issue has been raised only in cases where the Commis- 
sion has charged the defendant with fraudulent mis- 
conduct. 

The validity of the 19384 Act has not been passed 
upon by any court, although a vigorous attack on the 
Act appears to be imminent. There is every reason 
for confidence that the action of Congress will be up- 
held. One needs to have but slight knowledge of the 
mechanism of the markets to appreciate that their 
control must be a Federal problem. It is certainly true 
that the Supreme Court is not without precedents to 
justify a conclusion that Congress has acted within 
its powers in this field. The general acceptance of the 
law by right-thinking people is significant. The fact 
that the law appears to be working well is also of con- 
stitutional persuasiveness. 

The security of the investor is worth just so much 
less if its value rests solely in legal sanctions. The 
law, as we all know, is very much restricted, even at 


best, in its control over the actions of men. Real se- 
curity can be found only in a system sensitive to social 
obligations and alive to the realities of good faith, 
honesty and fairness. The development of these 
qualities lies outside the province of law. The lack of 
them, however, seems to be a current American phe- 
nomenon. ‘The impositions upon the consumer and 
upon the laborer, which American business so fre- 
quently practices and defends, are kindred to the mal- 
practices which begot the legislation of 1933 and of 
1934—and I should include the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935. 

Recently President Roosevelt pointed out the 
cause of our economic ills and at the same time in- 
dicated the cure, which needs no act of Congress. He 
said: 

Practical Christianity will go-far in helping us 
solve the great economic problems confronting us, 
brought about in large part by greed and selfishness. 


The Technique of the Inner Life 


George Rowland Dodson 


ey] HI view of life depends largely upon moods and 
their control. We may have zest, buoyancy, 
peace, freedom from conflict and from baseless 

= fears, or there may be devitalizing moods of 
spiritual depression, sinking gradually into despair. 
All human experience is composed of ups and downs in 
alternation. When greatly exaggerated, the condi- 
tion becomes pathological, a psychosis. To overcome 
spiritual depression we must understand the causes, 
and the causes may be physical and chemical, physio- 
logical, psychological, philosophical or religious. 
Many cases are complex, causes of more than one kind 
being involved. As in the case of disease, rational 
and successful treatment depends upon the correct 
diagnosis. The primary question is “How do we get 
that way?’ We do not go far into the study of these 
matters before we realize that, as in the case of medical 
treatment, our greatest success is in the line of pre- 
vention. As we have preventive medicine, so we 
have to do with preventive psychology and philos- 
ophy. 

s Lorne cases resist all attempts at cure, neverthe- 
less we may learn how to live with what we cannot 
overcome. Much unhappiness, for instance, in mature 
life is caused by over-indulgence and over-solicitude 
in the treatment of children. The psychic life of 
some children is made unduly timid by an excess of 
prohibitions. Others have been permitted to form the 
habit of evasion, of running away from reality, of 
fooling themselves, whereas one of the first principles 
of mental hygiene should be the development of the 
habit of facing life resolutely. And this, as so many 
other good things, is transmitted by contagion—it is 
caught rather than taught. The parents should give 
an example of gay courage, of generous interests and 
controlled emotion. 

Let us consider a typical case. Father comes 
from the office cross, irritable, depressed, unsocial, 
and ignores or repels expressions of affection. The 
atmosphere of the family life is immediately changed. 
What is to be done? Expostulation, or sympathetic 


expressions, or exhortation, are useless. The wisest 
plan is to let him alone. He will probably react and 
recover his genial attitude. If, however, the condition 
becomes chronic and exaggerated and the unhappy 
man goes to the hospital to be looked over, a physical 
examination is first made. There may be a deficiency 
of calcium, trouble with the thyroid glands, excess or 
lack of acidity, nervous unbalance arising from 
digestive disorder and producing high irritability. 
There may be cerebral affection, or a defect in the 
sympathetic nervous system. When the source of the 
trouble is discovered, and not till then, a wise treat- 
ment becomes possible. 

It often happens, however, that the medical 
examiner can find nothing wrong with the organism. 
A psychological cause is therefore looked for. Some- 
times the trouble lies in the failure of the patient to 
attain to a balanced life. In his admirable little book 
entitled ‘Play,’ Dr. A. F. Riggs cites cases from his 
practice which illustrate this fact. Here, for instance, 
is a man who early in life resolved to seek wealth, to 
devote himself to business and to acquire wealth until 
he was sixty; then, if successful, he proposed to retire 
from business and spend the rest of his life in play. 
When his sixtieth birthday came round, he was 
financially able to retire and he devoted himself to 
having a good time. He was very quickly disap- 
pointed, even disillusioned. Diversions did not divert. 
Golf, art galleries, sport, instead of being sources of 
happiness were an intolerable bore. After a time the 
organism ceased to function properly, physical ills 
appeared which caused him to seek medical advice. 
The doctor’s diagnosis was “failure to attain the 
balanced life.”’ For sixty years life had consisted of 
a philistine pursuit of financial success. Amusement 
was taboo. The effort to revolutionize life, to change 
from all work and no play to all play and no work, 
failed. The consequences were not emotional only. 
They could not be. The emotions are functions of the 
autonomic nervous system which also controls the 
organs of the physiological life. Every emotion is 
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tonic or depressive. Emotions are never purely spirit- 
ual experiences which may or may not be expressed. 
In addition to their conscious side they are always 
physiological functions. The glandular group 1s a 
system, and the balanced life is not merely a beautiful 
ideal, but an absolute necessity. The man in question 
recovered his interest and zest in life and became a 
good husband and father and neighbor, when by the 
advice of the doctor he again devoted part of his 
life to business. 

In spite of all the thinking and the scientific and 
unscientific consideration of the relation of the mind 
to the body, the subject is not yet understood. What 
we know is that there is a very close relation and that 
the emotions have an effect upon mental and bodily 
health, and the converse is true. Spiritual control 
and mental hygiene go together. If we would live 
on “the sunny side of our misery line,” if we would 
rise above the mud flats of life and live on the table- 
lands of spirit, we can only realize our ideal through 
what may be called spiritual engineering. 

We must not rely upon the physical facts alone 
or on the psychological. Moods of all kinds, whether 
unhappy or victorious, are influenced by philosophy 
and religion. By philosophy I do not mean technical 
quibbles, but a life-long struggle against one-sided 
ideas of life. Philosophy is the effort to see life sanely 
and to see it whole. It aspires to be the most com- 
prehensive view in which all the values of life, in- 
tellectual, moral, and social, have their place—the 
highest values at the top and the others in their ap- 
propriate place. The philosophic ideal is that of the 
organized, the balanced, life, the wholesome person- 
ality. 

Long ago the Stoics developed a very beautiful 
and practical religion. The world had made a pro- 
longed experiment in the art of living, and they had 
discovered that nobility and happiness of life depend 
in part upon the deliberate maintenance of a brave 
and resolute attitude. We see today clearly that 
Stoicism is only part of the truth; nevertheless, in all 
future experiences, as in the past, it is an essential 
element in the working theory of life. There will al- 
ways be emergencies, difficult situations, which call 
for courage and endurance. The Stoic attitude was 
fairly well-expressed in the lines— 


Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone— 

Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own. 


This is no secret, or rather it is an open secret. 
An old colored woman when asked how she managed 
to be so cheerful, replied, ‘‘Well, I just wear this world 
as a loose garment.” Psychologically regarded, 
Stoicism may be said to be the maintenance of con- 
trol over life’s reaction. We cannot always change a 
situation, but the way we react toward it, whether 
with fear or shrinking or with courage and hope, de- 
pends largely upon the will. This attitude is expressed 
in some noble passages, for instance, Henley’s ‘In- 
victus.”’ 
Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll: 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


Another inspiring expression of courage, of a trium- 
phant mood, is found in the closing lines of Tenny- 
son’s ‘Ulysses.’ 


It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Though much is taken, much abides; and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are— 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


A rather surprising avowal of the importance of a 
philosophical attitude to life is found in a book by 
Jung, one of the most famous of living psychiatrists. 
In his work, ‘‘Modern Man in Search of a Soul,” we 
read the following: 


During the past thirty years, people from all the 
civilized countries of the earth have consulted me. I 
have treated many hundreds of patients, the larger 
number being Protestants, a smaller number Jews, and 
not more than five or six believing Catholics. Among 
all my patients in the second half of life—that is to say, 
over thirty-five—there has not been one whose problem 
in the last resort was not that of finding a religious out- 
look on life. It is safe to say that every one of them fell 
ill because he had lost that which the living religions 
of every age have given to their followers, and none 
of them has been really healed who did not regain his 
religious outlook. 


Some people are vainly trying to live happily 
and well without a philosophy of life. Others are 
actually living by a world-view that is too small. 
Perhaps they feel that, being humble men, a few simple 
ideas will suffice. This is a great mistake. James Mar- 
tineau has beautifully said: 


A soul occupied with great ideas best performs 
small duties; that the divinest views of life penetrate 
most clearly into the meanest emergencies, that so far 
from petty principles being best proportioned to petty 
trials, a heavenly spirit taking up its abode with us 
ean alone sustain well the daily toils, and tranquilly 
pass the humiliations of our condition; and that, to 
keep the house of the soul in order due and pure, a god 
must come down and dwell within, as servant of all its 
work. . . . In the same way it is observable that the 
trivial services of social life are best performed, and the 
lesser particles of domestic happiness are most skillfully 
organized, by the deepest and the fairest heart. It is 
an error to suppose that homely minds are the best 
administrators of small duties. 


This great thinker points out that wherever the 
swarm of insect cares is surmounted and the peace of 
God achieved, it is not by “microscopic solicitude of - 
spirit, but by comprehension of mind and enlargement 
of heart.” The humblest duties are transfigured by 
great ideas. 

It appears, then, that life is a big, rich and com- 
plex thing. If we would live nobly and happily, all 
sides of life must be regarded. The physical factors 
are essential, but so also are philosophy and religion, 
or moral trust in reality. An ancient authority has 
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said, “first that which is natural and then that which 
is spiritual.’’ We in this later day see that there is 
some spiritual from the beginning and some natural 
- to the end. Normal life flowers in love and faith and 
service. The ideal of life is to be guided by science 
and inspired by love. It is to work as if all depended 
upon you, and to trust as if everything were secure in 
the power of God. 
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WONDERFUL PASADENA GLASS 


To find in a modern church magnificent stained glass win- 
dows which, through sheer artistry, inspire worship—that is a 
rare adventure. But any Southlander can have it. 

Pasadena’s First Universalist Church keeps its doors open, 
inviting passers to “rest of prayer.’’ Curiosity drew this visitor 
in, but the six beautiful windows, designed and executed by 
America’s master of stained glass, Charles J. Connick of Boston, 
held him. 

Great stained glass is the crowning jewel of the architecture 
of faith. Connick’s chancel window in this Pasadena church be- 
comes a vision of Divine love announcing its glorious theme, 
Christ Triumphant, in the central lancet of the Gothic frame, 
emphasizing it by beautiful figures of the Virgin Mary, St. John 
the Evangelist, and the Archangels Michael and Gabriel in the 
four flanking panels. 

These figures in leaded fragments of glass toned so that the 
light at all times gives maximum richness to their colors, are 
drawn with strength and tenderness. Heir to, but not an imita- 
tion of, twelfth and thirteenth century ecclesiastical glass design, 
rich with Christian symbolism yet making its impression through 
dsign and expression, one can imagine old J. S. Bach at the 
organ composing one of his prayers in sound, inspired by the 
prayer in colored light above. 

Stained glass has been much used in our churches. Most of 
it is pictorial, saccharine, more alin to children’s fairy-tale pictures 
than to deep, true statements of faith. Connick has made fine 
windows for churches and institutions in many parts of the 
country, his greatest work being the west rose window in the 
Church of St. John the Divine, New York City. His craft- 
mastery and sustained integrity have played a major part in 
appreciation of fine stained glass in America. 

The chancel window at Pasadena was placed in 1925 in 
memory of Dr. Norman Bridge. The five other windows, first 
two of which were placed in 1928, perpetuate the memory of the 
Rev. Ralph Everett Connor, Dorcas Hardison, Eliza Wait 
Throop, Quincy Adams Gilmore and George W. White, the last 
four given by relatives. 

And here is Connick himself telling us why fine stained 
glass in churches is still a living, inspirational experience: 

“To those who are alive to gentle influence of landscape and 
sky, the old traditions of Christian art may still be fresh and vital, 
for they are touched with Nature’s common ways, with sunrise 
and bursting flowers, birds and stars and rolling seas.”’ 

The golden streets of St. John’s Heaven never sounded very 
tempting to me. But I am sure there is stained glass there.— 
Los Angeles Times. 


* * * 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO IN BOSTON 


That people do not go to church as much as they used to do 
‘was admitted by all speakers at the monthly dinner of the Uni- 
-versalist Club at the Hotel Vendome last evening, but Mayor 
Hart, the Rev. F. W. Hamilton of Roxbury and the Rev. V. E. 
‘Tomlinson of Worcester each had a different reason for it. 
President H. S. Ballou, in calling the hundred diners to order, 
reminded them that Mayor Hart was one of the twenty-seven 
organizers of their club, twenty-seven years ago. 

Mayor Hart said, among other things: “T have been a 
churchgoer all my life, and find that there is a noticeable falling 
off, Sunday is treated differently from what it was fifty years ago. 
Now there is golf, bicycle riding and all kinds of amusements 


which have come in to take the attendance away from church. 

“The ministers are not regarded in the same light by the 
laymen as they were when I was young, for in my boyhood days 
the minister was looked upon as better than anybody else. That 
is not the case today, for ministers like business men have to run 
the gauntlet. 

“One of the principal reasons for the falling off is due to the 
character of the sermons that are preached. If ministers would 
go into the pulpit to preach the teachings of the Bible there would 
be a marked change. If they would stick closely to the Bible 
and preach Christ crucified they would succeed. It would be far 
better for them to leave politics to those who can preach politics 
as well if not better than they can. If I were a minister I would 
have a text every Sunday. They have banished the Bible from 
the schools, and we must take it up in the churches.”’ 

The Rev. F. W. Hamilton said that the people who stayed 
away from church did so because they felt they did not need it— 
that they could prepare themselves for this life and for the life 
hereafter without the aid of the church and of its ministers. 
The speaker criticized the methods of the modern church, con- 
demning especially the excessive emphasis it had placed on the 
social side of church work. ‘‘We have,” he said, ‘lowered the 
plane of church work by the appeals we have made, not to the 
highest and most permanent, but to the temporary and lower 
desires of humanity. If we are to make the work of the church 
permanent, high and universal, we must minister to the motive 
which is permanent, high and universal, and that motive is the 
desire for improvement, for advancement. We need in our pulpits 
not callow youth, but men who have learned their business.” 

The Rev. V. E. Tomlinson said that when Christ had no 
success in his preaching it was because of want of faith in the 
hearers. The reason there is not more interest in the work of 
the church today is this same spirit of unbelief. The people to- 
day take greater interest in material things than formerly. They 
need to be taught that spiritual development is the crown of life. 
—From a Boston newspaper. 

* ok * 


BRIGHT THOUGHTS FOR ECONOMIC NATIONALISTS 


“The nations are now so close to one another that, in terms 
of time and cost of transport, the whole of present day Europe is 
no larger than the Switzerland of yesterday.”’ This is the warn- 
ing of the Economic Committee of the League of Nations, in a 
recent report entitled “‘Remarks on the Present Phase of Inter- 
national Economic Relations,’ a report which has been some- 
what lost sight of in the tension over the Ethiopian crisis, but 
which nevertheless has profound significance for all the countries 
of the world. The League Committee goes on to say: 

“These are the real dimensions of’ the economic territory in 
which we are living, and, when we think of the obstacles of all 
kinds at present impeding traffic within this limited space, we 
no longer feel any inclination to smile at the memory of an Italy 
divided in the days of Mazzini into seven or eight different 
Customs territories or a Germany scarred, in the time of Goethe, 
by thirty-nine Customs Frontiers. 

“Tf a wall of monetary and commercial prohibitions could 


’ spring up by enchantment overnight, between, say, Paris and the 


Northern Departments, London and Manchester, or Berlin and 
the Ruhr, a fact of which many people are ignorant or which they 
refuse to admit would be suddenly and irresistibly brought 
home to them.’”— Nofrontier News Service. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Gertrude Ryder Bennett 


A book that has not known a paper-knife 
Is fascinating as a country lane 
That beckones one to leave the window-pan 

And meet adventure on the road of life. 

My books are well explored and underlined. 
I have no rest while pages still remain 

New roads untraveled by my questing mind. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A WELCOME GUEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are glad to accept, in spirit, your invitation in Leader, 
Dec. 21, to share in the hospitality of No. 16 Beacon Street on 
Christmas Eve. Our visits there are so rare we go a bit out of 
our way from the North Station that we may walk up across 
the Common to your doorway. The wind is rather chilling to 
our Southern natures, but our time there is too limited to spend 
it in riding in taxicabs, so we shiver on the way, but are warmed 
in the glow of your good cheer. 

Coffee? Thanks, yes. My, but this is good! Is it some of 
Johannes’ brewing? 

Thanks again. We have had a very pleasant time, but now 
we must be on our way back to Marshall, Texas. 


Ira Green. 
i oF 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION IN GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

It is often urged that citizens ought to vote. But what is 
the use—in many cases? Candidates are picked by party ma- 
chines. Most people hate to leave their parties, especially in 
some parts of the country. Not only that, but even intelligent 
people so often, even with the best intentions, see things through 
the glass of party conditions. We need a way by which the 
individual voter can pick an individual candidate, and unite 
with others of like views on the particular issue which they con- 
sider most important, to elect their share of the representation. 
It is not beneficial to give a party in power the chance to ride 
right over the wishes of other groups, or constrain dissenting 
members of the majority party to knuckle down to the controlling 
group, any more than to do the same way with the citizens at 
large. The representative body should be a small size likeness 
of the whole voting population; then combinations and recom- 
binations can be made on every issue as it comes up. Party 
management ought not to determine the stand on separate issues. 

The Rev. Ernest Caldecott of Los Angeles wrote an editorial 
in The Christian Register on the difficulty of voting effectively. I 
wrote him a letter, and am inclosing a copy. We hope to have a 
bill introduced in the next Congress to have it used for election 
of congressmen. 

The address of the American Proportional Representation 
League is 1417 Locust Street, Philadelphia, where full details of 
this plan for better democracy may be obtained. 

Wm. C. Lee. 

Washington, D.C. 
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LYNCHINGS IN 1935 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

I send you the following information concerning lynchings 
for 1985. According to the records compiled in the Department 
of Records and Research of the Tuskegee Institute, there were 
twenty persons lynched in 1935. This is five more than the num- 
ber for 1934, eight less than the number for 1933, and twelve 
more than the number for 1932. Thirteen of the persons lynched 
were in the hands of the law; five were taken from jails, six from 
officers of the law outside of jails, and two were shot to death in a 
jail. 

There were fifty-three instances in which officers of the law 
prevented lynchings. Nine of these were in Northern and West- 
ern states and forty-four in Southern states. In forty-two of 
the instances the prisoners were removed or the guards aug- 
mented, or other precautions taken. In the eleven other in- 
stances, armed force was used to repel the would-be lynchers. 
A total of eighty-four persons, seventeen white and sixty-seven 
Negro, were thus saved from death at the hands of mobs. 

Of the twenty persons lynched, two were white and eighteen 
were Negro. The offenses charged were: murder, seven; at- 
tempted rape, three; rape, three; altercation with man, one; 


activity in share-cropper organizing, one; attacking person, one; 
taking a prisoner from officer of the law, one; killed by mob in 
search of another person, one; slapping a woman, one; commun- 
istic activity, one. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: California, one; Florida, two; Georgia, 
two; Louisiana, four; Mississippi, seven; North Carolina, one; 
Tennessee, one; Texas, two. 

F. D. Patterson. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 
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HIGH PRAISE FOR CONNER’S BOOK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have here on my desk a book with the title “In the Living 
Way.” The author, Charles C. Conner, is one of our ministers. 
The book is sweet and nutritious as a newly laid, properly 
cooked White Wyandotte double-yolked egg. It—the book—is 
as nutritious for the mind as the egg is for the body. I am won- 
dering why such a book is not ‘‘a best seller.” It should be! 
I am also wondering why you do not review the book, and tell 
our people of the inspiring gospel it preaches. I have bought 
several copies—paid cash for them. I shall give them to some 
persons whom I love and who will love the book as well as I love 
them. Why is it necessary to resort to advertising in order to 
commend and sell such refreshing and optimistic essays as “‘In 
the Living Way?” Can you tell me? I wonder! 

A. E. Latham. 

Springfield, Vermont. 


MISS GORTON’S ACCIDENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing lying down. After a lovely trip to and about 
California, I was run down here in Chicago by an automobile. 
Had with me the Leader of Noy. 16, and read especially the report 
(on page 1461) of the International Church Extension Board. 
When I get back to normal (if I ever do) I want to make a per- 
sonal financial contribution to the Japan Mission Fund. It may 
not be large, but my heart will go with it. When I was in Japan, 
I visited our missions in Tokyo and Shizuoka, but that was years 
ago. 

I’m badly banged up now. The doctor says no broken 
bones, but broken bones are easiest and surest to heal, for Mother 
Nature makes no mistakes; and bruises and sprains are very 
difficult. 


B. L. Gorton. 
Chicago, Ill. 


WE FOLLOW ON AFTER THE TIMES 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

The miracle has happened. After many years of siege, The 
London Times, not a newspaper but an institution, has at last 
capitulated to my barrage of letters, and has not only published 
one of my letters, but, as if to make amends for its stubborn re- 
sistance, has given me indemnification by publishing a long 
leader (editorial) about my letter. I can now die happy. What 
more have I to wish for in this life? 

Doubtless many people have wondered why I spend my life 
writing letters to papers in all parts of the world, without pay. 

The mystery is really no mystery at all. I hold that no 
man fulfills his true destiny until he has spent his life for others. 
No man can be successful, prosperous, and happy-in the true 
sense of those words unless he has used his knowledge, wisdom, 
money, powers—all that he has—in making or trying to make 
others wise, good, and happy. What is money without happi- 
ness? What is money without goodness? 

I have given all that I have. I have turned away from all 
that the world counts good, from all the things that I might have 
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possessed, that I might show others how they, too, though barren 
of everything, as I am barren of everything, might be happy, as 
I am happy. 

I preach a spiritual philosophy, and a Spartan philosophy. 
The American people have become soft and effeminate. They 
have lost the divine art of extracting sweetness from the bitter 
things of life. They want to be coddled, to have things made easy 
for them, to draw pensions, insurance, bonuses, and doles. 

We need a resurgence of spiritual life. Like swine, we grub 
for dollars, and grunt whether we find them or not. We shall 
never sing like nightingales until we find the secret of song in our 
own souls. 

Charles Hooper. 

Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 

x * 
THE CARY SERMON 


To the Eiditor of the Leader: 
I should like to thank you for the especially rich number of 
November 23. 
“Heads Up—March On” is very invigorating. Dr. Cary has 
done a real service through his contribution. 
John T. Cowan. 
Fayettesville, N. Y. 


WE NEED TO DEFINE THE TERMS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is something about that final declaration in the edi- 
torial ‘“‘The Doom of the Church” (Oct. 26)—“There is a path to 
the City of God and our business is on that path and not in the 
ditch.”’ One can read so much into those words that evidently 
the writer did not put there, but just how much or how little did 
he put into them? 

The path to the City of God is of necessity a path from every 
position held by men, and must therefore be very broad with 
many ramifications. 

The church that makes the attainment of the ‘‘City of God”’ 
its whole “business” is in danger of losing its life while trying to 
save it by staying in too strait a path. 

The Salvation Army takes the position that it is the business 
of the church to go into the ditches and the morass of human 
misery, because there is to be found the greatest opportunity for 
helpfulness, and we know no groups of people who more richly 
deserve to share that greatest recorded commendation of the 
Teacher of Galilee, “Jesus of Nazareth, who went about doing 
good,” than does the Salvation Army. 

We believe the church’s business is on that path, but with 
her face turned from the city as it carries the good news to all 
people, and if in so doing it lose its life it may be it will find it. 

You know the command to the disciples is Go, teach. The 
message to the individual is Come, learn. 

eGe 
EF gia 
OTHER CHURCHES APPRECIATED OUR CONVENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our people throughout the country will be interested in a 
tribute to the recent convention of the General Sunday School 
Association. It is that the directors of religious education and 
groups of teachers from at least five prominent churches of Wash- 
ington attended the meetings, especially the group meetings, 
regularly. They have since reported to Eleanor Bonner their 
favorable impressions and how much they got from the meetings. 

It is a distinct tribute to our religious education leaders that 
they arranged a convention that proved to be a source of stimu- 
lation to other leaders outside our denominational group. Miss 
Bonner, of course, had talked the convention up to her associates 
in the Religious Education Association of the District of Colum- 
bia, but that would have been fruitless if there had not proved to 
be something that was worth talking up. They might have come 
once as a courtesy to her personally, but they would not have 
kept on coming, much as they like her and value her membership, 
if she had promised what the Association did not fulfill. 
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The Universalist Church is esteemed more highly by the 
progressively-minded religious education leaders of Washington 
because of the convention. That means also that the National 
Memorial Church benefits from this higher evaluation of the 
fellowship it represents. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 

Washington, D.C. 

* * 

ARE WE WITHOUT VISION AND PROGRAM? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I do not share the opinion of the Leader that the chief point 
of resemblance among Universalists is the fact that we all differ. 
There is a place for such organizations, based upon fellowship of 
persons of different fundamental interpretation of life. Such 
is the “Fellowship of Faiths.” 

But my conception of the function of the Universalist Church 
is that it should unite as a working force awakened individuals 
who share deep convictions and active purposes. We should be 
organized as an aggressive agency for the interpretation and 
application of Universalism as a philosophy and way of life which 
offers: (1) To the world the way out of its morass of misery; and 
(2) to the individual the strategy of health, happiness and use- 
fulness in the world as it is. 

To our discredit and failure, there is no one phase of these 
applications of Universalism in which we are not surpassed by 
one or more denominations. And we go on without a vision and 
without a program, consoling each other with pats on the back 
and mumbling escape signals about our ‘“‘differences.’’ 

Sheldon Shepard. 

Los Angeles, California. 

oS * * 
LET’S THINK A MOMENT 


Crime and cruelty day after day are blazoned before us in 
our daily papers. Repeatedly we hear the words: ‘“‘It seems as 
if morally the nation is steadily sinking back into lawlessness and 
disregard of all that we once held dear. Think of the robberies, 
the kidnapings, the homicides, the divorces!’’ Well, think of 
them. But think also of this truth—that for every deed of 
cruelty to man or beast there are a million acts of kindness every 
day flowing out of gentle, unselfish hearts. For every murder, 
a million human hands ministering to the sick, the needy. For 
every divorce, a thousand homes where love and sacrifice keep 
their dear lights burning. For every beast or bird ill-treated, 
overloaded, beaten, starved, a great multitude of the world’s 
wild life free and, according to their nature, happy, and who 
shall number the cattle, the horses, the dogs, the family pets the 
world over who have love and care bestowed upon them, and the 
hundreds of societies in this and other lands working for the wel- 
fare of all animal life? 

Is it not true that the crime and the cruelty, the lawlessness, 
the indifference to the rights of others, which the press and 
the radio, gathering them from the ends of the earth every hour, 
continually cry into our ears, are the exceptions? Among 
125,000,000 people there will be the evil doers, but they are the 
exception. Once, when there was no telegraph and no telephone, 
no radio and no wireless, we heard but little of what was hap- 
pening except at our own doors. Must we not remember that 
slavery has nearly ended the world over, that forms of punish- 
ment and torture from which hosts of innocent as well as guilty 
suffered have been banished from civilized lands, that, pitiful 
as is the lot of thousands of horses, mules and other lowly crea- 
tures in backward lands, the work for animals has changed the 
whole attitude of modern civilization toward them save with the 
exception of the relatively few races who seem without mercy? 

God’s still in His heaven. If all who seek a larger day will 
hope for it, work for it, it will come, it is coming because “‘toward 
this far off divine event the whole creation moves,” let the faithless 
and the hopeless say what they will. This is a vastly better 
world for man and beast than it was a thousand years ago, and, 
in spite of cloud and shadow, it is still moving out of darkness 
into light.—Our Dumb Animals. 
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A Book for Laymen 


This I Can Believe. Alfred Grant Wal- 
ton. (Harper. $1.50.) 


Recently the Secretary of the New 
Hampshire Congregational-Christian Con- 
ference, together with the Secretary of the 
Commission on Evangelism and the De- 
votional Life, has been sitting down with 
small groups of laymen throughout the 
state and spending a whole evening dealing 
with fundamental, basic problems of re- 
ligion, personal religion. That the average 
man is deeply interested in such discus- 
sions is evidenced by the fact that in every 
case the men wanted to stay far beyond 
any reasonable hour and spontaneously, 
in every case, expressed the desire to have 
such a fireside discussion of religion more 
often. 

Dr. Walton’s “This I Can Believe’ 
would form an excellent springboard to 
launch the discussions. Suppose such a 
group should ask one of its number to read 
and discuss the chapter on ‘Is There a 
Personal God?” That would start a dis- 
cussion that would last far into the night. 
Or what would a group of laymen have to 
say about immortality? Let them start 
with Dr. Walton’s chapter on “‘Is There 
Life After Death?’” 

In other words, this book is primarily a 
book for laymen, and as such meets a real 
need. It is expressed in language that lay- 
men can understand. It uses the best 
that scholarship has to offer without being 
pedantic. The language is not technical, 
or where it is the technical is explained. 
It is positive, not negative, in its assertions. 
It does give the basis for an intelligent, 
rational satisfying faith. Here is a book 
which ministers can place in the hands of 
their laymen with confidence, and a book 
which can well be used as a basis for a 
splendid series of fireside conversations 
with selected groups. 

Robert Grenville Armstrong. 


ar 


Chats on Books and People 


William Lyon Phelps 

(Macmillan. $2.50.) 

A collection of three hundred and sixty- 
five selections from William Lyon Phelps’s 
newspaper articles, arranged with a fre- 
quent regard for appropriateness to the day 
and month. A wide range of topics, rep- 
resentative of the literary and biographical 
interests of an unusually well-furnished 
mind, and a concise, forceful style, charac- 
terize the book. 

A number of the selections succeed in 
saying very little. Some of them contain 
quite interesting particulars not likely{to 
be known to ‘‘the general reader.”’ 


Book. 


Year 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may’ be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing Hcuse. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


No doubt there are those who would 
appreciate the opportunity to turn daily 
to the oracle which has brought distinction 
to Branford College, Yale University, in 
the person of an emeritus professor of 
English who is heard gladly far beyond 
the academic walls. 


More Sermons 


Throne Rooms. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. 

The Victory of Faith. By George Craig 
Stewart. 

Finding God in a New World. By Wil- 
liam Adams Brown. 


(Harper’s Monthly Pulpit. $1.00 each.) 


These volumes show that the continued 
publication of sermon-collections is thor- 
oughly justified. Dr. Atkins has a prac- 
tical pen and it serves a mind keenly 
sensitive to the significance of religion’s 
tasks in a changing world. His deepest 
conviction is that our supreme task is to 
find the vital and that the good life is to live 
it. ‘“‘The vital is always simple, it is al- 
ways accessible, it can always be shared 
and must be shared—or lost—and it is 
never easy.” 

Bishop Stewart concerns himself with 
the practical applications of the Christian 
spirit to everyday personal life. His is a 
robust faith and one that makes an une- 
quivocal call on manhood. 

Dr. William Adams Brown (in sermons 
preached over a period of thirty years) 
sets forth that faith to whose defense he 
has in recent years come forward as a critic 
of Humanism. The themes are simple and 
the treatment is quiet, direct, artless, un- 
rhetorical. These are sermons which are 
transformed by the voice and personality of 
the man who delivers them. 


* * 


St. Paul’s Religion 


A Man in Christ. 
(Harper. $2.50.) 


St. Paul’s own vital religious convictions, 
disentangled from the systems and theol- 
ogies of later generations, provide the 
theme of this book. Mr. Stewart feels 
that the thought-forms of the third and 
fourth centuries determined later inter- 
pretations of Paul’s message. He can be 
understood only as we put ourselves in his 
situation and realize that many of the 
issues which subsequent generations have 
magnified played little or no part in the 
religious life of Paul and his associates. 
It was not precision of doctrine, nor skill 
in theological definition, but ‘an open 
vision, a ringing conviction, and a great 
love’ that carried forward the new adven- 
ture they entered upon. 

After expounding his view that the 
heart of Paul’s religion was ‘‘union with 
Christ,” the author proceeds to examine 


By James S. Stewart. 


the various expressions this found in 
Paul’s thought. This was more important. 
than the vindication of his apostleship, 
the refutation of legalists, the definition 
of eschatological hopes, even more im- 
portant than practical ethical guidance. 
The book does not venture beyond the 
thought-world of Paul to interpret in 
modern terms this ‘union with Christ.” 
The author’s purpose is, rather, to estab- 
lish the relative importance, within Paul’s 
religious life, of the various interests of his. 
many-sided personality. The volume pre- 
supposes such a strong prior interest in 
Paul as might be assumed on the part of 
the audience of Scottish Presbyterian 
students, ministers and church workers. 
as assembled to hear the Cunningham 
Lectures in Edinburgh, which were the 
foundation of the book. The approach is 
very different from that which a similar 
audience in this country would expect 
and desire, but quite characteristic of a 


Scottish minister. 
* x 


A Fundamentalist Bible 


The Scofield Reference Bible. Edited 
By C. I. Scofield assisted by others. 
(Oxford University Press. Various. 
prices, according to size and binding.) 
The notes, marginal references, brief 

introduction, maps, indices, etc., all pro- 

fess to contribute to the explanation of 
seeming discrepancies, harmonizing the 
prophecies, and upholding the deductions. 
from Scripture favored in the Bible In- 
stitutes and similar institutions. ‘The 
inspiration of Genesis and its character 
as divine revelation are authenticated 
by the testimony of history.” Page three 
thus prepares us for the point of view of 


the whole work. 
* * * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson is minister: 
of the Universalist church in Joliet, Il., 
and president of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


George M. Janes is professor emeritus. 
of Economics at Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio. 


Rev. Harmon M. Gehr is minister of the 
Universalist church in Urbana, III. 


Dr. H. E. B. Speight, literary editor of 
the Leader, is dean of men of Swarthmore 
College. 


Oscar Vogt is a layman in the Indianap- 
olis church, prominent in the National 
Y. P. C. U. and the Mid-West Institute. 

John J. Burns is general counsel for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and 
before his appointment was a justice of 
the Massachusetts Superior Court. 

Dr. George R. Dodson is minister of 
the Unitarian church in St. Louis, Mo. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


MAY THIS YEAR BRING TO YOU 


Nothing that shall make the world or 
others poorer; nothing at the expense 
of others, but just those few things 
which in their coming do not stop with 
you, but touch you rather as they pass, 
and gather strength. 

A few friends who understand you and yet 
remain your friends. 

A work to do which has real value, without 
which the world would feel the poorer. 

A return for such work which shall not 
tax unduly anyone who pays. 

A mind unafraid to travel, even though 
the trail be not blazed. 

An understanding heart. 

A sight of the eternal hills and unresting 
sea, and of something beautiful the 
hand of man has made. 

A sense of humor and the power to laugh. 

A little leisure with nothing to do. 

Moments of quiet, silent meditation. 

The sense of the Presence of God. 

And the patience to wait for the coming 
of these things, with the wisdom to 
know them when they come. 

Adapted from “A Morning Wish,” by 
W.k. Hunt. 


* * 


JOT THEM DOWN NOW 


Before you forget them completely 
make note now of mistakes you made in 
your church school observance of Christ- 
mas this year. Perhaps you will list them 
under some such heading as this, “Things 
to Avoid—Christmas, 1936,’ and put 
them in your superintendent’s notebook 
for reference when the time comes. The 
chances are you will remember the high 
points, but in the course of a year some of 
these may slip your mind, so why not list 
them too, and file them with the others? 
When you begin planning for Christmas 
next year you will be glad of these re- 
minders. 

The items may run all the way from 
awkward situations in the pageant be- 
cause the person in charge of lights had 
inadequate instructions regarding when 
to “turn off and on,”’ to a fleeting moment 
in the church school worship service on 
Christmas Sunday when a beautiful prayer 
response sung by a member seemed to lift 
the whole school to a plane of worship it 
had never experienced before. 

* * 


A YOUTH FORUM 


Ford Hall Forum of Boston has this 
year added to its program a monthly 
meeting solely for young people. It is 
called the Youth Forum. Each month 
some pertinent problem is selected for 
discussion and an outstanding authority 
is invited to address the group. Following 
his presentation there is the usual ques- 
tion period. 

The Senior Forum, which, since its small 


beginning in 1908, has grown to a place of 
prominence in the field of adult education 
in Boston, is meeting a genuine need in 
providing this opportunity for young 
people. In an announcement regarding 
future meetings the purpose of this new 
venture is stated. ‘‘The Youth Forum is 
an outgrowth of the realization that young 
people of today have needs and grievances 
of their own.” Solutions will be sought 
at these monthly meetings, when speakers 
will deal with the problems of young people 
in a straightforward and realistic manner. 
Coming meetings will present discussions 
of propaganda, education, crime, and po- 
litical and economic trends. At the De- 
cember meeting Aubrey Williams, National 
Youth Administrator, spoke on “Young 
People in an Old World.” 


* * 


BE AN IDEALIST 


Whatever your problem, it becomes 
simpler if you have an ideal to follow. 
Whatever your burden, it becomes lighter 
if you have an ideal to strengthen your 
purpose. The higher your ideal, the sim- 
pler your problem, and the lighter your 
burden. An ideal draws your mind away 
from the perplexity of your immediate 
surroundings to the clear light of great 
certainties. An ideal serves as an at- 
tractive force which pulls both you and 
your load up the steepest hills. 

The man with an ideal is astonishingly 
free from fear, worry or confusion. The 
man with an ideal is surprisingly resilient 
and amazingly tireless in his work. Are 
you fearfully anxious about the future? 
Poor soul, you have neglected your ideal. 
Are you utterly fagged out? Unhappy 
one, you are trying to get along without 
your ideal. 

Do you realize that the specific effect 
of idealism is to provide solutions of prob- 
lems, and to give power for daily life? 

An idealist is a man who is practical 
enough to take advantage of all the re- 
sources which God has put at his disposal! 

Dwight Bradley. 


* * 


FOR SMALL CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Two books recently added to our Loan 
Library are of special help to leaders in 
our smaller schools. The first, by Lewis 
J. Sherrill, is called “Religious Education 
in the Small Church.” Rev. Harriet E. 
Druley of Milford, Ohio, one of the direc- 
tors of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation of the Ohio Universalist Convention, 
has been reading it, and while not agreeing 
with some of the author’s views says, “‘On 
the whole I am quite pleased with his at- 
titude, especially in the last two or three 
chapters.” 

Miss Druley is particularly interested 
in the needs of the small school. As state 


secretary she finds from reports sent to 
her that of the twenty-five active schools 
in Ohio, twenty have an active enrollment 
of less than seventy, seven under thirty, 
and one or two as low as ten. Mr. Sher- 
rill would close all schools with an enroll- 
ment of less than twenty and send the 
pupils somewhere else. Here is Miss 
Druley’s first point of disagreement with 
the author. She sees real value in small 
church schools, due to the intimate ac- 
quaintance with, and knowledge of, each 
pupil, and the opportunity for certain plans 
and projects which are impossible with a 
large group. 

The other book referred to above is 
written especially for teachers. The author 
is Paul H. Vieth and the title, ‘“How to 
Teach in the Church School.” Though a 
professor at Yale, Dr. Vieth in this book 
speaks the language of the average teacher 
and can easily be understood. The book 
is not large—a good point when you are 
making a start at interesting your teachers 
in reading—and it contains many helpful, 
usable suggestions for the untrained 


teacher. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


At the December meeting of the Samari- 
tan Society of the Universalist church 
of Arlington, Miss Andrews was the 
speaker, reporting some of the ways in 
which international friendship was de- 
veloped among the students with whom she 
traveled in Europe last summer. 


Has your school sent in its Japan offer- 
ing? To date we have received $429.36. 
Last year on the same day the total had 
reached $542.92. There are many ways 
of teaching denominational loyalty in the 
church school. One is by acquainting 
members with some of the ways our church 
seeks to promote international friendship, 
and by enlisting their interest in, and sup- 
port of, these projects. Our going, growing 
schools seem to be the ones which year by 
year include this training in their program. 


The Mystic Valley Leadership Training 
School (interdenominational) will hold 
sessions at Tufts College on ten Tuesday 
evenings, beginning Jan. 7 and ending 
March 10. Hight new ‘Second Series” 
courses are being offered as follows: Per- 
sonal Religious Living, The Old Testa- 
ment: Its Content and Values, Ways of 
Teaching Religion, Christian Worship, 
Education for Missions and World Friend- 
ship, Growth of Christian Personality 
during Childhood, How to Find and Use 
Source Materials for Juniors, Building a 
Total Youth Program. The instructors 
include: Elizabeth L. Hopkins, Prof. Elmer 
A. Leslie, Mildred C. Widber, Grace M. 
Williams and Mary J. Young. Prof. 
John M. Ratcliff is dean of the school. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TANGIBLE PROJECTS 


Six hundred dollars for the Hannah J. 
Powell Admission Fund and $100 for the 
Rocky Mount Bulletin Board should be 
quickly subscribed. The Executive Board 
of the W. N. M. A. feels sure, now that 
Miss Powell’s friends are being given the 
opportunity to contribute to the fund suf- 
ficient to admit her to Sunset Home, 
Waterville, Maine, they will be generous 
in their response. Miss Powell’s life has 
been one of service. Next October she will 
retire from active duty. We hope to com- 
plete the fund by Easter. 

The Rocky Mount church needs a 
bulletin board to stand outside the church 
door. Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor, asked 
for this at the Washington Convention. 
You are urged to be generous and prompt 
in response to these appeals. Send con- 
tributions to Mrs. Ada I. Treat, 31 Hutch- 
inson St., South Portland, Maine, or to 
Mrs. D. P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


* * 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


You may order your supplies for the 
World Day of Prayer service through 
your headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, any 
time. Below is a list of the program helps: 

1. Call to Prayer—‘“‘On Earth Peace, 
Goodwill Toward Men.” Free. This 
should be used in every church in prepara- 
tion for the day. 

2. Poster—11 x 17 inches. Like the 
picture on the Call, with space for time 
and place to be filled in locally.. 5 cents 
each. 

3. Program—“On Earth Peace, Good- 
will Toward Men,” prepared by Senorita 
Laura Jorquera of Santiago, Chile. 2 
cents each; $2.00 per hundred. 

4. History and Progress of the World 
Day of Prayer. Free. 

5. Young People’s Program—‘‘Lead Us, 
O Father, in the Paths of Peace.”’ 2 cents 
each; $2.00 per hundred. 

6. Children’s Program. “Come Unto 
Me, Children of Every Land, My Own 
to Be.” 1 cent each; $1.00 per hundred. 

* * 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


I look up in the morning of the year, 

And I behold Thee flooding all the sky 

With that bright wonder of a heart out- 
poured. 

The night of peace and stars has made me 
bold, 

And from the humbleness of year’s defeat, 

I dare to rise again and lift a prayer. 

O Father of a little trusting child, 

Keep Thou my faltering steps upon a way 

That is unknown. And teach me how to 
walk 

Forth gladly, with no coldly shacklin 
fears. 

Lift me to understanding of Thy love; 


Give to my mind the firmness and the grace 

Of gray stone fences in the morning sun, 

Set with all sureness on the warm brown 
earth, 

With little grasses growing by the gate. 

Make Thou my heart courageous for its 
days 

As little purple violets blooming low 

Beneath their sear-edged, frost-chilled 
leaves. 

And if the bending of the bare lean boughs 

Shall strike long shadows on the path I 
choose, 


Help me to walk without a shrinking step 
Through colder ways than I have known 
before. 


Great Captain of all those who seek for 
Thee, 
Command my forward march, and lead 
me on. 
_ Rachel Dunaway. 


* * 


SECTIONAL MEETING 


The members of the Executive Board of 
the W. N. M. A. within a comparatively 
short distance of Boston, will meet at 16 
Beacon Street for a sectional meeting on 
Monday, Jan. 6, 1936. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


The Program Department of the Na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. has prepared for the 
local young people’s groups a bulletin of 
program suggestions for January and 
February. Those have been sent to all 
young people’s groups on record at head- 
quarters. We are anxious to have the 
ministers and local young people’s workers 
go over this material and try it out with 
their’ groups. 

The Program Committee feels that each 
new generation faces the same funda- 
mental problems, and that these problems 
should be discussed in the local meetings. 
Why are we here? Whence did we come? 
Whither are we going? What can we make 
of our lives?—these questions are asked by 
all young people. The conclusion was 
reached by the members of the program 
committee that our young people should 
establish a definite program which would 
enable members to discuss these questions 
and help them to shape a definite philos- 
ophy of life in accordance with the Uni- 
versalist faith. 

A brief outline of the program suggested 
for January and February is given below. 


January—Where Do You Live? 


Consider the evidences of mind, power, 
and law in the universe. 

Pages from earth’s history: (1) The 
Foundation—the creation. (2) The Struc- 
ture—the Cradle for Life. (8) The In- 
habitants. (a) Man’s ancestry—prehis- 
toric life before the arrival of man. 

Ways the problem may be attacked: 
(1) Chart the development of the world. 
See where the gaps come in the knowledge 
of the members. Determine what is most 
needed to learn about. (2) Discuss the 
beginning of the world. Look up the 
stories as told in Genesis and other books 
such as “God’s Wonder World,” “Our 
Planet the Earth,” ‘“When the Stars Come 
Out.” (3) Let the group see what other 
primitive people thought of the creation 
of the world. Look up the many creation 
myths. (4) Obtain a geologist as a 


speaker; go to places of geological interest; 
visit the more comprehensive museums of 
Natural History. (5) Include something 
on the social life of animals. (6) Trace 
back the various groups that have lived 
in your community. (7) Outline what you 
think have been the outstanding steps 
forward that man has taken. What do 
you think future steps should be? (8) 
Have a ‘materialistic’ evening. Bring 
stone, moss, lichen, sand, ete. Tell about 
them. (9) Look at the stars on a clear 
evening. Have someone who knows about 
them tell what he knows. Discuss dis- 
tances and possibility of life on them. 


February—Who Am I? 


In the discussion this month try to 
bring out the long evolutionary process 
which finally resulted in the creation of 
man, and picture the work of the creation 
that lies back of each individual. Show 
the contrast between man and the animals 
of the fields. 

Some of the things we may consider: 
(1) My ancestry. My place in the uni- 
verse. (2) My endowments: body, mind 
and soul. (8) My possibilities. What can 
I make of my life? How can I develop it 
into the highest and best? 

Some ways we may approach the sub- 
ject: (1) Physical facts we know about 
man. (2) Analysis of ourselves as a group 
and as individuals. (8) What is my place 
in the world? (4) What am I going to be, 
a public benefactor or a public enemy? 
Who are the benefactors, the enemies? 
(5) Who am I? What are my attitudes 
toward every-day problems? What should 
they be? (6) What can we as a group do to 
help ourselves as individuals? 

- We hope the ministers will look over 
this program and send in their comments 
on it. We want to put out some material 
that will help our churches with their 
young people’s groups. If this kind of 


material is not what is needed we want to ~ 


know it. Send your suggestions to the 
Program Committee, National Y. P. C. U., 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—Rev. Otis A. Heath, Chester, 
and Rey. E. H. Stevens, Baptists, and 
Rev. Charles N. Foster, Adventist, have 
assisted Rev. Harry A. Farrar in services 
at the Simonsville church. 

Barre.—All Souls Sunday, Nov. 8, was 
observed with candles of memory lighted 
for those who have died during the year. 
Rev. L. G. Williams preached on ‘T‘he 
Madness of Jesus’ Nov. 24. He gave 
an illustrated lecture on Japan Nov. 29, 
at the Japanese tea of the Mission Circle, 
when the church hall was attractively 
decorated with Japanese lanterns and 
prints, with a table representing a Japan- 
ese village, and Japanese articles were 
displayed and sold for the benefit of the 
mission work in Japan and Korea. A 
third round table of parents and others 
was held Nov. 18. This church united 
with the Hedding Methodist, Congre- 
gational, Baptist and Presbyterian churches 
in a union Thanksgiving service, Nov. 28, 
at the Methodist church, with Rev. 
Charles J. MachLean, Baptist, as the 
preacher. Not only the proceeds but the 
work and program of the annual church 
fair, Nov. 14 and 15, made it the most 
successful for several years, $335 result- 
ing. It was called a ‘‘Main Street Fair.” 
Over 1400 invitations were sent out to 
graduates for the Goddard Alumni Re- 
union, Nov. 28. Harris W. Soule, Burling- 
ton, graduate of 1918, County Agent for 
the Extension Services of the University 
of Vermont, was toastmaster, and speakers 
were E.. Bart Scribner, Miss Anne Gooch, 
Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, former Attorney- 
General J. Ward Carver, Miss Olive P. 
Calef and ex-Governor Stanley Calef 
Wilson. 

Bellows Falls.—Rev. Harlin M. Camp- 
bell spoke on ‘‘The Church and the Child” 
at the Townshend P. T. A., Townshend, 
Nov. 7. He preached the sermon at the 
union Thanksgiving service, Nov. 28, at 
the Baptist church. The annual school 
of missions began Nov. 17 with an evening 
address on “Camps and Trails through 
Syria,” by Kenneth B. Webb of Vermont 
Academy. Ten children were in the 
nursery carried on at the time of the 
morning service, recently, while the par- 
ents were at church. Prof. H. M. Fife, 
Middlebury College, spoke at the Men’s 
Club supper, Nov. 16, on ‘Our Economic 
Dilemma and the Way Out.” The church 
school cabinet supper was Nov. 11. 

Bethel.—Rey. Will C. Harvey preached 
the sermon at the union Thanksgiving 
service, Nov. 28, at the Methodist church. 
Mrs. Harvey was chairman of the conser- 
vation committee of the Woman’s Club 
which sponsored an illustrated lecture, 
Nov. 4, on “The Wild Flowers of Amer- 
ica,” by Lieut-.Gov. George D. Aiken of 
Putney. The Boy Scouts were enter- 


tained by Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Nov. 5. 
The men of the church served an oyster 
supper Nov. 14. Robert Noble, a farmer, 
and a highly respected and beloved citizen, 
died Nov. 8, 1985. He was born Oct. 18, 
1850, son of John and Amanda (Shedd) 
Noble, of Revolutionary ancestry. He 
was overseer of the poor nineteen years, 
served several terms as selectman, and 
successively for some time as first. select- 
man, was justice of the peace for half a 
century, and held other town offices. He 
was a devoted Universalist and an active 
Mason. 

Bennington.—Mrs. Jennie Maynard 
Slocum, a life-long Universalist and a 
member of the local unit of the Conven- 
tion Church, died at Bennington, Nov. 20, 
1935. She was the mother of Dr. H. I. 
Slocum of Middlebury and of Warren 
Slocum of New York City, and lived in 
recent years with her daughter, Dr. 
Evelyn Slocum of Bennington.  Inter- 
ment was at South Hartford, N. Y. 

Burlington.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Nov. 10 on ‘‘The 
Science and Art of Peace,” and the dis- 
course was reported at some length in the 
daily press. Rev. 8S. E. Myers has lec- 
tured recently in several places. The first 
meeting of the Channing Youth Forum 
was Nov. 10, when Prof. Edwin Reeder 
spoke on ‘“‘Has Democracy Failed?” 
Mrs. J. Harold Stacey, Windsor, director 
of the Women’s Alliance for Vermont, 
spoke to the local Alliance Nov. 1. The 
union Thanksgiving service was held at 
this church Nov. 28, five churches uniting. 
Rev. Horace O. Tatum, First Baptist 
Church, preached. The offering was for 
the Home for Destitute Children. Rev. 
D. T. Yoder and Rev. C. H. Pennoyer 
were elected representatives to the Ver- 
mont Council of Religious Education, at 
the annual meeting held here Nov. 5. 
Judge Charles H. Darling, trustee of 
Tufts College, is president of the Chitten- 
den County Bar Association. 

East Bethel.—Rev. Will C. Harvey 
preached here Noy. 3 and Nov. 24. 

Felchville-—Rev. William L. Forkell 
preached here Sunday evening, Nov. 10, 
the junior choir of Hartland coming to 
sing. Dr. Farrant of South Reading 
preached Nov. 24. 

Gaysville.—Rev. Will C. Harvey spoke 
here Nov. 8 and 17. The Mite Society 
served a Hunters’ Supper Nov. 21. Mem- 
bers of the society were recently guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey at their home in 
Bethel. 

Glover.—The Convention Superinten- 
dent preached here Sunday morning, Nov. 
10. Rey. Donald Billings Howard was in 
charge of the local arrangements for the 
week end Conference of the Orleans County 
Council, held here Nov. 8 to i0. The 


Sunday afternoon speaker, Nov. 10, was 
Miss Ruth Seabury, Boston, Mass., on 
“Christian Youth Active in Building a New 
World.”” Mr. Howard, who is a graduate 
of Harvard University, and has modern 
ideas as to methods of work in church and 
school, was the dean of the sixth meeting of 
the Southern Orleans County Institute of 
Christian Workers, at the Coventry Com- 
munity Church, Rev. Arthur Brotherston, 
minister. 

Guilford Center.—The daily press 
carried an extended article recently telling 
of the work at Cambridgeport of Edward 
C. Emery, who conducted the Sunday 
school here the past two summers, and of 
his taking a large group of young people 
to the Boston Arena to listen to the evan- 
gelist, Gypsy Smith. 

Hartland.—Rey. William L. Forkell 
exchanged pulpits Noy. 3 with Rev. J. 
Howard Smith, minister of the Congrega- 
tional church of West Hartford. Mr. 
Forkell resumed his weekly broadcasts 
Nov. 6, from station WNBX, in Spring- 
field, speaking on ‘‘A World Police Force.” 
He spoke at North Pomfret Grange Nov. 
12 and preached recently at the Methodist 
church at Lempster, N. H. 

Huntingville, Que.—Rev. Robert L. 
Weis has been calling on people as far dis- 
tant as Waterloo, forty miles on the Mon- 
treal highway, and at East Augus, thirty 
miles toward Quebec City. 

Jacksonville.—Rev. Paul L. Snyder, 
Whitingham, preached Nov. 17 on ‘“‘Re- 
ligious Education and the Good Life.”’ 
Nov. 2 the Union Church and School Con- 
vention of this district was held here. 

Montpelier.—Rev. D. T. Yoder took 
part in an educational meeting at the 
Methodist church in Groton, Nov. 7. 
Dr. Royce 8. Pitkin, director of Goddard 
Junior College, spoke Sunday morning, 
Nov. 17, on ‘‘American Democracy and 
Education,” special music was given by 
the Goddard Chapel Choir, and Harold F. 
French, of the Montpelier Laymen’s 
League, had charge of the service. Rev. 
S. E. Myers, Burlington, was the speaker 
at the Laymen’s League Ladies’ Night 
Noy. 14. The parents’ group met in the 
social rooms, Sunday evening, Nov. 17, 
when David Hoxie acted as the leader of 
discussion of Booth Tarkington’s book, 
“Little Orvie.” Dorman B. E. Kent 
opened the Red Cross roll call by a talk. 

Morrisville-——Noy. 10 there was an 
exhibition of crayon drawings at the Sun- 
day school, pictures drawn by children at 
the Universalist Mission in Japan. 

Northfield.—Rev. George H. Howes 
preached the sermon at the union Thanks- 
giving service at the Methodist church, 
Sunday evening, Nov. 24. The Senior 
Young People’s Society joined in the 
Christian Endeavor meeting at Cabot 
Novy. 8. Prof. A. W. Peach spoke at the 
Hartford Women’s Club, White River 
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Junction, on ‘““‘The Meaning of an Educa- 
tion,’’ at the Kiwanis Club of Greenfield, 
Mass., Nov. 21, and the Norwich Club. 
Prof. K. R. B. Flint spoke to the Conver- 
sational Club of Northfield, Nov. 18. 

North Hatley, Que.—Rev. R. L. 
Weis assisted in the Sunday. evening ser- 
vice, Nov. 24, at the United Church of 
Waterville, when Rev. V. C. Rose preached 
his farewell sermon. Mr. Weis was the 
speaker recently at the November meet- 
ing of the Waterville Brotherhood. The 
Sherbrooke Daily Record says: ““Mr. Weis 
expressed his desire of becoming ac- 
quainted with the Waterville United 
Church pastor and parishioners, as his pre- 
decessor, the late Rev. E. T. Evans, had 
been.”’ 

North Montpelier.—Rev. Walter J. 
Coates spoke on ‘‘Landmarks of Old New 
England” at the Methodist church of 
Newport, Sunday evening, Nov. 10. 

Richmond.—Rev. W. R. Blackmer de- 
livered a peace sermon Armistice Sunday. 
Williston, Hinesburg, Huntington, Jericho 
and Richmond churches united in a mass 
meeting here, Nov. 11, when Rev. Augus- 
tine Jones, Congregational church, Spring- 
field, spoke on “‘The Biology of War; 
Survival of the Unfit.”” Beginning with 
Nov. 1 the United Church services will 
be held six months at the Congregational 
church, after a half year at the Univer- 
salist church. Rev. Perey C. Ladd, Bur- 
lington, spoke to the Brotherhood Nov. 18. 

Rochester.—Rev. J. O. Long preached 
on ‘‘Competition or Cooperation” Nov. 
17, the Grange attending in a body, and 
spoke in the afternoon at Hancock. On 
Nov. 10 he spoke at both Hancock and 
Granville. 

Rutland.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here Nov. 3 and 24, 
and John Q. Parkhurst, Tufts College, 
spoke Nov. 10 and 17. Rev. J. Graydon 
Brown, Congregational church, spoke to 
the Men’s Club, Nov. 14. Cola J. Cleve- 
land, on the executive committee, was ac- 
tive in the annual meeting of the recent 
Mountain Scout Council, at Middlebury, 
Nov. 20. Prof. Irving R. Hobby spoke 
on “Neutrality, Sanctions and Blockade’”’ 
at Proctor, Nov. 4. 

St. Albans.—Mrs. Helen L. Chamber- 
lain, member of the local unit of the Con- 
vention Church, one of the founders of 
the local church, active in the Lend-a- 
Hand Society and the Watchful Circle of 
King’s Daughters, died at the Sherwood 
Sanitarium here Nov. 27,1985. She was a 
very devoted Universalist. She was born 
Feb. 1, 1852, at Etna, N.H., and spent her 
early life at Roxbury. She married first 
A. D. Sampson, an engineer of the C. V. 
R. R., who was killed at Richmond, March 
31, 1880. She married second, Oct. 28, 
1884, James N. Chamberlain of St. Al- 
bans, who died Jan. 24, 1904. Her son, 
Dr. George D. Sampson, leading dentist 
in Burlington, is one of the officials of the 
church there. 


St. Johnsbury.—Rev. T. W. Horsfield 


preached the sermon at the union Thanks- 


giving service at the North Congregational 
Church, Wednesday evening, Nov. 27. 

South Albany.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached here Nov. 17, at 
the Methodist church. 

Spring field.—Rev. H. E. Latham lec- 
tured Nov. 11 on ‘‘Picturesque United 
States,” at the Woodman Institute, Dover, 
N. H., appearing for the eleventh succes- 
sive season. 

Stockbridge.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Nov. 24. 

Stowe.—Rev. George B. Marsh ex- 
changed pulpits Nov. 17 with Rev. A. 
Ritchie Lowe of the United Church of 
Johnson. He broadcast from WDEV, 
Nov. 22. 

Vernon.—Revy. D. B. F. Hoyt preached 
here Nov. 3. 


Washington.—Rey. C. A. Simmons 
preached at the union Thanksgiving ser- 
vice Nov. 24. There was a good congrega- 
tion. 

West Burke.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Noy. 17, one of 
five services that day. 

Woodstock.—Mrs. H. L. Canfield spoke 
recently at the Friends in Council meeting, 
Windsor, on “John Ruskin,” and gave the 
address of welcome, Nov. 8, at the second 
annual reception for the teachers. Rev. 
J. L. Dowson was chairman of the evening - 
program at St. James Episcopal parish 
house, Nov. 4. 

Convention Board.—Homer C. Ladd, 
president, presided at the meeting of the 
officers and trustees of the Convention at 
Barre, Nov. 19. Convention Trustee 
Horace A. Richardson was the host. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


National Memorial Church 


The services on 
Christmas Sunday, 
Dec. 22,added another 
to the impressive fes- 
tal days noted in 
the National Memorial 
Church calendar. Dr. 
Perkins’ sermon on 
“The Ageless Vitality of Christmas’ em- 
phasized the significance of the fact that 
many of the familiar symbols and obser- 
vances that make Christmas appealing 
originated elsewhere than in the gospel 
story of the Nativity. Christmas has ab- 
sorbed into itself these pagan-born chil- 
dren of the household of faith. What they 
dimly foreshadowed Jesus gloriously re- 
veals. The distinctive feature of the music 
was the use of old carols both as anthem ar- 
rangements and as congregational hymns. 
Especially beautiful in its simplicity and 
human tenderness was an old Moravian 
carol, ‘“‘Wake, Ye Shepherds,” sung un- 
accompanied. These naive songs of the 
heart are more in keeping with the mood 
of Christmas than pretentious, synthetic 
anthems manufactured to order. 

The Christmas play, ““Why the Chimes 
Rang,” was given in the afternoon at 4.30 
in Perkins Hall. It took the place of the 
pageant of previous years. While the 
required stage settings, impossible and in- 
appropriate in the church chancel, made it 
necessary to give the drama in the hall, it 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Charles Wyman began his new 
pastorate in Oneonta, N. Y., Jan. 1. Dr. 
Fred C. Leining, New York State Super- 
intendent, has been caring for the One- 
onta church for several months. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent in 
Massachusetts, was the preacher in Mel- 
rose on Dec. 29, taking the final Sunday 


was presented as a religious message in 
the devout spirit that characterizes the 
usual pageant. It deeply impressed the 
fine congregation that gathered on a snowy 
afternoon. Miss Lucile Way, sister of 
Elwood J. Way, moderator of the church, 
and an expert in religious drama, directed 
the play. A gift-bearing service by mem- 
bers of the church school followed and was. 
in spirit the climax. The generous con- 
tributions of clothing, food, books and 
games were sent to the school for Negro. 
children in Suffolk, Virginia. 

The Christmas services were the cul- 
mination of the Advent season, during 
which Dr. Perkins’ sermons were on the 
generic theme, “‘The Three-fold Christ,” 
viz., Dec. 1, ‘“‘The Personal Christ;’’ Dec. 
8, “The Militant Christ;’? Dec. 15, ““The 
Revealing Christ.”” They were intended 
to prepare for the celebration of the birth 
of Jesus by centering attention on what his 
comprehensive spirit means today. 

In January Dr. Perkins will preach a 
group of three sermons on what may be 
called ‘“‘Re-Thinking Universalism,’ to 
use the happy phrase of Dr. Etz. They 
will be based on the revision of the declar- 
ation of faith and purpose finally adopted 
at the recent session of the General Con- 
vention in Washington. The subjects will 
be: Jan. 5, “Our Christian Inheritance;” 
Jan. 12, “A Faith to Live By; Jan. 19, 
“Faith and Freedom.” 


and Interests 


service before the coming of the new 
minister, Rev. Leslie C. Nichols. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins delivered the 
invocation at the Community Christmas 
Tree exercises in Washington, at 5 p. m., 
Christmas eve, when President Roosevelt 
made the address. 

Dr. Albert W. Harned of the National 
Memorial Church, and his choir, furnished. 
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the Christmas carols for a Columbia net- 
work broadcast from the Public Library 
in Washington at 2 p. m., Dec. 24. 


In the January, 1936, issue of Church 
Management Rev. W. G. Price, of Junction 
City, Kansas, has an article entitled 
“¥. H. A. Loans to Churches,” explaining 
the method by which churches may borrow 
money for needed repairs under the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 


Rey. and Mrs. Oluf Tandberg of Dover, 
N.H., called at 16 Beacon St. on Dee. 19. 
They were in Boston to attend the rehear- 
sal of the Christmas carol singing at 
Perkins Institute, of which Mrs. Tand- 
berg is a graduate. 


Mrs. George E. Danforth, of Nashua, 
N.H., wife of the president of the New 
Hampshire Universalist Convention, died 
Sunday night, Dec. 29. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charlies S. Goldthwait of 
Peabody, Mass., celebrated on Sunday, 
Dee. 22, the fifty-fifth anniversary of their 
marriage. During the day and evening 
they were greeted and congratulated by 
their children and grandchildren and by a 
stream of callers from Peabody and neigh- 
boring places. Mr. Goldthwait was for 
many years connected with the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation of Lynn. 
He was long the devoted and efficient chair- 
man of the standing committee of the 
Peabody Universalist church; and, ably 
supported by his wife, he has been a re- 
spected leader in service for the church and 
the community. Mr. and Mrs. Gold- 
thwait, having been frequent attendants at 
state and national conventions, are well 
known in the Universalist denomination. 


Maine 


Rockland.—Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., 
pastor. The membership of the Mission 
Circle has been nearly doubled, and the 
attendance at the monthly meetings 
averages around forty. The new organiza- 
tion for the young people is creating large 
interest. The new Hammond organ will 
be heard for the first time on Jan. 17, when 
it will be introduced to the public at a 
recital and concert, with an organist from 
Boston. Further aims are to paint the 
outside of the church building, redecorate 
the interior, and to install a new heating 
plant. 

Massachusetts 


Saugus.—Emerson §S. Schwenk, pastor. 
The first parish supper and social since the 
new minister came was held on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 18, in the vestry. About 
eighty people enjoyed a supper prepared 
by members of the Woman’s Alliance. 
Following the supper, a one-act comedy, 
directed by Mr. Schwenk, was presented 
by a cast of young people. Those taking 
part were: Pauline Knox, Alfred Johnson, 
Mildred Woodsum, Edith Pilling, Erna 
‘Dexter, Grace Arredondo, Abigail Mans- 
field and Elwood. Philbrick. Raymond 
Knox was the stage manager. A rising 
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vote of thanks was given to the members 
of the cast as well as to the supper com- 
mittee, consisting of Mrs. Julia Sylvester, 
Mrs. A. D. Le Baron, Mrs. Frank Rams- 
dell and Mrs. Winnie Worth. Just before 
the close of the meeting, the minister made 
several announcements, and extended an 
invitation to attend the ordination and 
installation service to be held late in 
January. A vested choir of young people 
has recently been organized. The or- 
ganization work as well as the directing 
work is being done largely by Mrs. Bessie 
Hatch, assisted by Mrs. Winnie Worth. 
A class of young people, with the minister 
as leader, meets at 9.30 Sundays. The 
group is devoting a period of five weeks to 
the study of the general question, Religion 
and the Church. 

Brockton.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. The final reports show that the 
church fair was the most successful held 
during Mr. Ledyard’s administration. A 
total profit of $510.35 was realized. 

Haverhill.—Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
pastor. Dr. Rose’s sermon subject for the 
last Sunday of the year was “The Inspira- 
tions of the Past.’ The congregation on 
Christmas Sunday numbered 250. At 
the Sunday school entertainment on Fri- 
day afternoon, Dec. 20, 160 were present. 
Mr. Arthur Veasey kindly furnished his 
moving picture machine and delighted 
the children with the pictures. 

Brookline.—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., pastor. The twenty-third annual 
Christmas party for twenty poor children 
from Boston was held on Monday evening, 
Dec. 23. These children—from five to ten 
years old—are sent out in charge of two 
workers from the Morgan Memorial, and 
represent a variety of race and color. 
Santa Claus always has trouble pronounc- 
ing the names, but dolls, sweaters and 
toys of many kinds all find some eager 
child ready to claim them. Experience has 
taught those in charge of the parties that 
the children are too small to enjoy a long 
entertainment. They like to sing a few 
carols and then they are ready for their 
presents, and the ice cream and cake which 
follow. These parties mean hard work, 
but they give almost as much pleasure to 
the workers as they do to the children. 

East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. A successful supper was served by 
the officers and teachers of the church 
school on Oct. 10. The men’s supper of 
Oct. 29 was also well attended and much 
enjoyed. At Thanksgiving, seven baskets 
were distributed to needy families. On 
Dec. 4, a supper and sale added a sub- 
stantial sum to the church treasury. An 
appreciative audience on Dec. 17 enjoyed 
the Christmas play, the carol singing, and 
the light refreshments. The Christmas 
party for the children of the church school 
oecurred on Dec. 20, when Santa Claus 
arrived to present gifts, apples and boxes 
of candy. On Christmas Sunday, two 
babies were christened at the close of the 


morning service, at which sixty were 
present. An illustrated lecture was given 
one Sunday evening by Earle W. Dolphin. 
The Sea Scouts, under the direction of J. 
Alden Watson, hold weekly meetings in 
the church school room. Through the 
generosity of Miss Lena T. Synette, a 
stove with oil and gas attachments has 
been installed in the kitchen. During the 
two months’ leave of absence granted the 
organist, Earle W. Dolphin, Felton C. 
McLaren of Winthrop is in charge of the 
choir and of the church music. The un- 
tiring efforts of the pastor have been re- 
warded by sufficient contributions to 
install an oil-heater, and to provide 250 
gallons of oil. The grateful warmth 
furnished each Sunday is appreciated by 
the congregation, one member of which, 
John Kieling, tends the heater without 
charge. 

Lynn.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., pastor. There was an “Easter 
congregation” on Christmas Sunday morn- 
ing, 814 being present, with an attendance 
of more than 600 at the evening candle- 
light service. Special features of the day 
included the tableau at the morning ser- 
vice, from Piglheim’s Madonna, to which 
the gifts of money and toys were brought 
for others, the nativity play which preceded 
the spreading of the light at the evening 
service, and a special collection for a newly- 
created Pastor’s Christmas Fund, a 
backlog for all-year-around emergencies. 
The play was Esther Willard Bates’ ““The 
Guiding Star,’ a pageant in pantomime, 
music and color. Arranged and directed 
by Kenneth E. Downs, director of re- 
ligious education, and participated in by 
some thirty-five players and singers, this 
was a thing of sheer beauty. There fol- 
lowed the service of lights, when from the 
minister’s candle in the darkened church 
there flashed the illumination of 600 others, 
and the solemn procession into the night. 
On Christmas Eve a company of forty 
young people sang carols to the shut-ins 
of the parish. The annual Christmas 
dance drew a company of 250 young people, 
including members of. the Swampscott, 
Salem and Peabody Unions. The dance 
was sponsored by the Opportunity Club, 
the new organization for older young 
people. 


* ** 


OPEN HOUSE AT HEADQUARTERS 


Christmas Eve on Beacon Hill! No 
other occasion is so filled with sentiment, 
tradition, and custom as is this in the his- 
toric residential section of old Boston. 
True to the times of their forefathers, the 
aristocratic old homes of the Hill open 
their doors on Christmas Eve, and gaiety, 
rejoicing, good will and candlelight are 
everywhere. 

Business concerns, church houses, school 
dormitories, and all others retaining resi- 
dence in this old section of the city, do all 
within their power to fit into the spirit 
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of the Hill. Carolers from the schools, the 
churches, the clubs, throng the streets, 
singing under lighted windows, and before 
open doors. Now and then they are in- 
vited in for a cup of hot coffee, or a visit 
with old friends. Both trained singers 
and mere curiosity seekers succumb to the 
spirit of the hour, and voices of strangers 
mingle in the beautiful old Christmas 
music. How the spirits of those earlier 
settlers of the Hill, and those historic per- 
sonalities who later made it their abiding 
place, must rejoice in this annual occasion 
—Holmes, Emerson, Parkman, Jenny 
Lind, Louisa May Alcott, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Julia Ward Howe, Charles Francis 
Adams, William Ellery Channing, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Margaret Deland, William 
Dean Howells, Copley the painter, and 
William Blackstone, the first settler. 
What a glorious company of ghosts walk 
our old _ streets—Chestnut, Pinckney, 
Mount Vernon, West Cedar, Louisburg 
Square, Joy, Charles, and Beacon, on 
Christmas Eve. 

We at 16 Beacon Street fell heir to a 
mighty heritage which we have tried to 
continue. Our doors, too, have stood open 
on Christmas Eve. Friend and stranger 
have entered, been made to feel welcome, 
shared our board. 

This year the festivities started with a 
staff supper at 5.30. twenty-one members 
and their families sat down to a chicken- 
pie supper in the spacious basement kitch- 
en. Mince pies cooked by Mrs. Janet 
M. Stover of the G. S. S. A. office; dates 
sent by Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson 
from California; pecans shipped by Mrs. 
T. R. Miller of Brewton, Alabama; and a 
five-pound box of chocolates from Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Friend, added to our 
meal. 

Upstairs, in the large candle-lighted 
front room on the second floor, a trans- 
formation had taken place. The bay- 
window contained a well decorated and 
lighted tree. A cheering fire crackled on 
the hearth. Above the fireplace, over the 
doors, outlining the archway, and in 
great bunches on table and piano, were 
Christmas greens, brought by Miss Harriet 
G. Yates of the G. S. S. A. office from our 
Southern churches for the occasion—holly, 
long-leaf pine, great cones, hemlock, 
white pine, and laurel. In a corner of the 
alcove a Christmas creche, made by the 
children of the Assinippi church school, 
stood on a small table. Candles lighted 
every window. The large table in the 
corner of the room was heaped with 
tempting cakes contributed by friends in 
the building. Steaming coffee was wel- 
comed by those who had tramped the Hill 
for hours. At the coffee urns were Mrs. 
Roger F. Etz and Mrs. Leroy W. Coons. 
Members of the staff served. The table 
center-piece also came from the South,—a 
great clump of mistletoe, growing on a 
branch, 

Three chalk drawings, in colors, on blue 


print paper, occupied prominent places on 
the walls. They represented the three most 
familiar Christmas scenes—the angel’s 
message, the adoration of the shepherds, 
and the gifts of the Magi. They were 
made by Harold Gerrish of the Augusta, 
Maine, church school, a year ago, as part 
of their Christmas service, and were later 
given to the G.S.S. A. 

Wreaths from Pittsfield, Maine, hung 
on both outer and inner doors, as well as 
in some of the windows. Each office was 
decorated for the occasion, and some 
member of its staff was on duty through- 
out the evening to welcome visitors. 

Well over a hundred visitors entered our 
portals, some from far and some from near. 
A group of Y. P. R. U. members caroled 
outside our door and added to our pleasure. 
And now and then we ourselves sang the 
familiar earols, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall 
and Mr. Emmons leading, with Miss 
Yates at the piano. 

Our good friends Dr. John van Schaick 
and A. Ingham Bicknell helped finance the 
affair, though neither could be present. 

So loyal friends all over the country 
helped us keep Open House. 

HELIN G sea 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Their car skidding on an icy curve 
caused a severe accident for Rey. and Mrs. 
Arthur Blair. Mrs. Blair received in- 
juries, but is well on the way to recovery. 
The car was badly wrecked. 

The Christmas party for the primary, 
cradle roll and kindergarten departments 
of the Claremont church was held with 
eighty present, inclusive of parents. 
During the program Rev. C. B. Etsler 
presented cradle roll promotion certificates. 
Those in charge were Mrs. Edna Whippen, 
superintendent of cradle roll, Mrs. Bea- 
trice Bartlett, Miss Arlene Farnsworth, 
Miss B. Ott, and Mrs. Linda Underhill. 

There was a large attendance at the 
Men’s Forum (Claremont) Sunday, Dec. 
15. The program, in charge of vice- 
president B. G. Welch, consisted of three 
reels of motion pictures on “‘Paper Mak- 
ing.”’ entitled ‘‘The Voice of Business,” 
from the Hammermill Manufacturing 
Company of Erie, Pa. The process of the 
making of high-grade bond paper was 
shown from the loading of the logs for 
the mill to the shipping of the finished 
product. 

I shall have to retract some remarks 
that I have made about our people not 
reading their Leader. I am learning that 
many do, some parts of it. 

The Executive Committee of the New 
Hampshire State Convention met at 
Nashua, Dec. 20. Mrs. J. Verne Wood of 
Portsmouth, newly elected, sat in for the 
first time. 

At the regular service at Hast Lempster, 
Dec. 15, the cantata, ‘‘The Sheltered 
King,” in song and story, was given, music 


by the choir, and story by the pastor. The 
attendance was unusually large, and al- 
though the service was long, there was an 
hour of sociability following. 

A secular paper noticing the centenary 
of the birth of Dr. Lyman Abbott, says 
that “he grew up to be virtually the only 
lawyer who ever turned to the ministry.” 
I wonder where they get that? I have 
known four of our ministers who turned 
from the law to the ministry, and there is 
no likelihood that I have known them 
all. 

Also I knew one Universalist who 
turned from the ministry to law, and 
several of other names who did likewise. 

A family service was held at White 
Memorial Church, Concord, on Christmas 
Sunday. In the evening the Christmas 
pageant, ‘““The Holy Grail,’”’ was given. 
A special feature was an original poem, 
“The Stars,’ written by fourteen-year-old 
Robert Chamberlain. 

At Peirce Memorial Church, Dover, 
Rev. Harriet B. Robinson, minister, 
there was special music, Mrs. Harold Poor 
soloist, Mrs. C. A. Tucker, organist. 

At the Church of Christ, Portsmouth, 
Mrs. Thornton Weeks was the soloist in 
the morning. In the evening a Christmas 
cantata was given by the chorus choir. 

At Nashua the junior choir participated 
with the quartet in the special music. 

A. M.B. 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and ta 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 


ality, in the authority of truth known or | 


to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creeda) test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies ‘in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptable of the 


essential principles of the Universalist — 


faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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THAT MEETING IN CAMBRIDGE 


The ministers of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island are urged to remember the 
meeting with Dr. Etz on Jan. 6, at the 
First Universalist Church in Cambridge. 
The hour is 2.80, and at 6 a 75-cent dinner 
will be served in the church. Reservations 
should be made with the office of the State 
Superintendent. 

All Universalists in the vicinity, minis- 
ters and laymen, are invited to the evening 
meeting following the dinner. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p. m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadeast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

* * 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the Y. M. C. A., 
Pine Street, Lewiston, on Monday, Jan. 13, 1936, at 
1 p. m., for the examination of Mr. Robert Hallam 
Lewis ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 


UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 
Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
January 5—New Year’s Sunday. 
January 20-26—Young People’s Week. 
January 26—Young People’s Sunday. 
January 26 to February 26—Loyalty Month. 
February 9—G. S. S. A. American Missionary 
Offering. 
February 23—Loyalty Sunday. 
February 26—Ash Wednesday. 
W.N. M. A.) 
April 12—Easter. 
May 3—G. S. S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27——Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Cbristmas Sunday. 


Obituz ry 
Leander E. Gardiner 


Leander Eugene Gardiner of North Providence, 
R. I., died at his home, 429 Woonasquatucket Ave., 
Dec. 16, 1935, of lobar pneumonia. He was born in 
Exeter, Feb. 21. 1851. He was the oldest citizen of 
North Providence, and the holder of the gold-headed 
cane presented by the Boston Post, to be passed on 
in succession to the next oldest citizen. 

Of Puritan stcck, Mr. Gardiner had that strength 


(Dedication Day’, 


Rev.” 


of constitution and character which made that strain 
so notable in the history of New England, and 
brought him the universal esteem of his feilow citi- 
zens. 

He was the second oldest member of the Church of 
the Mediator, had served:on the board of trustees, 
was a loyal supporter of his church, and a regular 
church attendant. 

Funeral services were conducted by Dr. Vincent 
E. Tomlinson of Worcester, Mass., an old friend of the 
family, and by his pastor, Rev. John M. Foglesong. 
Cremation took place at Forest Hills, Mass. 

Surviving Mr. Gardiner are his daughter, Miss 
Marian L. Gardiner, and his sister, Mrs. Ida E. G. 
Meader. 


Alice Eugenie Phelps 


One of Wisconsin’s pioneer Universalists, Miss 
Alice Eugenie Phelps, died at her home in Markesan, 
Wis., Nov. 24, 1935. Miss Phelps was born near 
Markesan Aug. 7, 1855, the daughter of Luther B. 
Phelps and Wealthy Heaton Phelps, a pioneer family 
from the St. Lawrence country of New York. She 
is survived by her sister, Mrs. Edith Pheips Rider, 
two nieces, Miss Alice Phelps Rider and Mrs. 
Frank Straight, and one nephew, Stanley Phelps, all 
of Markesan. 

Miss Phelps was a splendid personality, a gracious, 
cultured gentlewoman. She was a charter member 
of the State Federation of Women, and also of the 
local Columbian Club. She was active in all good 
causes through ali the years, being loyally devoted 
to cultural and esthetic values. 

Her devotion to the Universalist Church was out- 
standing, and she was for many years a member, at- 
tendant, and supporter of the Markesan church. 
She earned and received the gratitude of all the 
ministers who served that church. For many years 
she was an officer of the local church, and also a 
trustee of the State Convention. 

Funeral services were conducted at Markesan, Nov. 
27, by her former pastor, Rev. M. L. Aldridge, now 
of Stoughton. 


Samuel H. Curran 


Samuel H. Curran died in the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal, Chicago, Ill., Dee. 17, 1935. He was the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Orville Platt Curran, and was born 
July 23, 1872, in Chicago, Ill. 

He graduated from Princeton in 1894, and ever 
since that time had been with the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, of which he was vice-president. 
At the time of his death he was its chemist and gen- 
eral production manager. 

Mr. Curran married, in 1898, Miss Mary Allen 
Orr of Michigan City, who survives him. He is also 
survived by his son, Kenneth J. Curran of Chicago, 
and his daughter, Mrs. Earl Lawrence of Decatur, 
Ga. 

Mr. Curran had been ill for several months and 
some weeks ago he went to live with his son. 

He was a very loyal and hard-working trustee and 
parishioner of Ail Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
up to his last illness, always in his pew on Sundays 
and generous to the church in the nth degree. He 
was also the chairman of the investment committee, 
a member of the Montauk Lodge F. and A. M., and 
the American Institute of the City of New York. 

Burial took place Dec. 19, in the Graceland Ceme- 
tery, Chicago. 


BOOKS by 
Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 
Rediscovered Countries 


Did Jesus Mean It? 


God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 

Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental] Schoo’ 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs, Its courses in Musie and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances, The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
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Crackling 


A well-known Cumberland Presbyterian 
minister tells this one on himself: 

He had preached his farewell sermon to 
a certain congregation. At the close of the 
service a lady came forward and amid pro- 
fuse shedding of tears expressed regret at 
her pastor’s leaving. 

“Cheer up,” he said, ‘‘you will soon have 
another and better pastor, and all will be 
well.” 

“No,” she said between sobs, “I used 
to think that, but we have had four preach- 
ers in the last twenty years, and every 
time we change they get worse.”’—Cum- 
berland Crusader. 

* * 

A red-haired boy applied for a job in a 
butcher shop. ‘‘How much will you give 
me?” 

“Three dollars a week; but what can 
you do to make yourself useful around 
a butcher shop?” 

“Anything.” 

“Well, be specific. 
chicken?” 

“Not on $3 a week,” said the boy.—Exz- 
change. 


Can you dress a 


* * 


“We must go to Stratford,’ an Amer- 
ican on a visit to England said to his wife. 

“What’s the use of that?’’ asked she. 
“We can buy Stratford postcards in 
London.” 

“My dear, one travels for something 
more than to send postcards! I want to 
write my name on Shakespeare’s tomb!”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

A sum of $26.75 in cash and a large 
quantity of fruit, vegetables, cereals, 
butter, towels, wash cloths, and other ar- 
ticles were included in the donations to the 
city hospital on annual gift day. 

The daily collection of ashes and gar- 
bage for the year was also donated.— 
Savanna (Ill.) paper. 

* * 

Professor: “How many wars has the 
United States had?” 

Student: “Five.” 

Professor: “Enumerate them.”’ 

Student: “One, two, three, four, and 
five.” —E xchange. 

* * 

Doctor: ‘There goes the only woman I 
ever loved.” 

Nurse: “‘Why don’t you marry her?” 

Doctor: “I can’t afford to. She’s my 
best patient.”—Farm Journal. 

* * 

“T sent my little boy for two pounds of 
plums and you only sent a pound and half.”’ 

“My scales are all right, madam. Have 
you weighed your little boy?’—Fort 
William (Ont.) Times-Journal. 

* * 

Sometimes it’s instructive to get the 
other angle, and we’d like to know what 
Queen Mary thinks of current millinery.— 
Portland Morning Oregonian. 
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Churches, Publisher of Denominational Books and 
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